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Chile and Peru 


Reconciled by Aid 


" Of United States 


Agreement to Reestablish 
Diplomatic Relations An- 


nounced by Secretary 
Of State. 


Friendship Resumed 
After Eighteen Years 


President Coolidge Notified of 
Settlement, Expresses Grati- 
fication Over Accord 
Reached by Nations. 


Chile and Peru have accepted uncon- 
Pilitionally the suggestion of the United 
States that they resume diplomatic re- 
lations. This announcement was made 
July 18 at the Department of State, when 
the texts of notes between the two gov- 
ernments and the United States were 
made public. 

Following the announcement, the Sec- 
retary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, stated 
orally that he was much pleased at the 
settlement and with the spirit of con- 
ciliation between the two countries. 

President Is Pleased. 


A similar statement of gratification 
regarding the development was made in 
behalf of President Coolidge at the Exe- 
cutive Office, Superior, Wis., where ac- 
cording to a telegram, formal notice of 
the agreement was received from the 
Department of State. 

Secretary Kellogg, in his note suggest- 
ing the resumption of relationsh, which 
had been broken off since 1910 said: 

“During the last few months I have 
been most gratified to observe the mu- 
tyal growth of a more friendly feeling 

tween Chile and Peru. * * * After long 
and careful deliberation I have now 
come to the conclusion that an accommo- 
dation of mutual interest would be pro- 
moted should the Governments of Chile 
and Peru reestablish diplomatic rela- 
tions.” . 


Both Nations Accept. 


The Chilean Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Conrado Rios Gallardo, expressed 
“our full acceptance,” and the hope that 
the agreement “will soon yield the re- 
sults sought by your excellency’s high 
purposes.” 

The Peruvian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Pedo Jose Roda y Gamio, replied 
that his government “is disposed to re- 
establish diplomatic relations with the 
Chilean Government and to appoint some 
one to represent it in Santiago on the 
date which is to be fixed by common 
agreement.” 

Notes Exchanged. 

The notes exchanged between Chile, 
Peru and the United States follow in 
full text: 

Text of Secretary Kellogg’s note dated 
July 9, 1928, to the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs of Chile: 

“His Excellency, Senor Don Conrado 

&@ Rios Gallardo, Minister for Foreign Af- 
rairs 0° Chile, Santiago, Chile. 

“Excellency: During the last 
months I have been most gratified to 
observe the mutual growth of a more 
friendly feeling between Chile and Peru, 
which is a tribute to ihe high-minded 
statesmanship of both governments and 

qn evidence of the desire of the people 
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Inquiry Is Broadened 
In Port Differentials 


Scope to Include Data on Grain 


Rates from Lake Erie. 


0915 ; 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 


made public on July 18 an order broad- 
ening the scope of the Baltimore port 
differential case, Docket No. 18715, which 
has been set for further hearing at Bos- 
ton on July 16. Evidence will be received 
regarding the ex-lake grain rate adjust- 
ment from Buffalo, N. Y., and other 


Lake Erie ports to north Atlantic ports, | 


as requested in a petition of the Millers’ 
Traffic Committee and Corn Exchange of 
‘buffalo. 


. : ‘ ‘ ; \ 
Evidence also will be received showing 


terminal costs on commodities other than 
grain and coal at Philadelphia and a 
proper rate relationship of Philadelphia 
to other Atlantic ports on such traffic, 
as requested in a petition filed by the 
Philadelphia Bourse. 

The Commission’s order in Docket No. 
18715, dated July 9 and made public July 
18, follows: 

Upon further consideration of the rec- 
ord in the above-entitled proceeding and 
of petitions of the Millers’ Traffic Com- 
mittee and Corn Exchange of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and of the Philadelphia Bourse 
of Philadelphia, Pa., et al., for broaden- 
ing the scope of the further hearing in 
the above-entitled case set for July 16, 
1928, at Boston, Mass. 

It is ordered, That the further hear- 
ing in this proceeding be, and it is hereby, 
broadened to embrace evidence with re- 
spect to the ex-lake grain rate adjust- 
ment from Buffalo, N. Y., and other 
Lake Erie ports to north Atlantic ports; 
and also to embrace evidence showing 
terminal costs on commodities other than 
grain and coal at Philadelphia and a 
proper rate relationship of Philadelphia 

¢° other Atlantic ports on such trafiic. 


few | 
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| Division of Railroad 


| Law Is Reorganized 

| shennepaienies 

| Announcement Is Made by I. C. 
C. of Changes in Legal Staff. 


A partial reorganization of the Bureau | 

of Law of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was announced on July 13 in con- 
nection with promotion of Daniel W. 
Knowlton, Senior Assistant Chief Coun- 
sel, to be Chief Counsel, succeeding P. J. 
| Farrell, who was recently appointed Com- 
missioner. The text of the Commission’s 
announcement follows: 
; _ The recent appointment by the Presi- 
| dent of P. J. Farrell to the office of Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner rendered 
| necessary a partial reorganization of the 
—™ Bureau of Law, as fol- 
ows: 

Daniel W. Knowlton, Senior Assistant 
Chief Counsel, was promoted to the office 
of Chief Counsel with jurisdiction over 
; all the law business of the Commission 

except that of the Bureau of Valuation. 

Charles W. Needham was placed in 
| charge of the law business of the Bu- 
reau of Valuation with the title of Gen- 
eral Solicitor of that Bureau. 

Assistant Solicitor Oliver E. Sweet was 
made Assistant General Solicitor of the 
Bureau of Valuation. 








J. Stanley Payne was promoted from 
Junior Assistant Chief Counsel to the 
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Expansion Forecast 
For Commercial Use 


Of Airplane Service 


Railroads Will Lose Part of 
Mail, Passenger and Ex- 
press Traffic, Says Com- 
merce Department. 





Despite the high cost of flying and the 
attitude of the general public, all indica- 
tions point to expansion of comercial air 
transportation in the United States, the 


Aeronautical Branch of the Department 
of Commerce concludes in a discussion 
of the recent developments in aviation 
made public July 13. Already some of the 
railroads have added air transportation 
facilities in recognition of the situation, 
it is stated. 


The full text cf the statement follows: 
The airplane excels in long distance 
transportation, and this is a nation of 
long distances. Weather conditions here 
are much more favorable to flying than 
in Western Europe, particularly in the 
Middle West, and there is an absence 
of political barriers. The traffic exists 
| and it only remains to divert a portion 
of it to the air. 
| Problems of Air Transport. 
Two things that stand in the way of 


i the development of air transportation 
are: The attitude of the public and the 
high cost. Both of these are now in proc- 
ess of being overcome. 

Air traffic is increasing steadily, low- 
ering units costs which in turn permit 
lower rates and attract more traffic. Re- 
search is being directed toward the de- 
sign of planes of greater aerodynamic 
efficiency and engines that are longer- 
lived and more economical 
tion. 

There is, however, a limit to the re- 
duction in costs and it is not likely that 
air transportation will ever be as cheap 

| as surface transportation on a per mile 
basis. Air traffic will pay an _ extra 
charge for the time saved, but this ex- 
tra charge will eventually be small 
enough so that a large volume of traf- 
fic will be able to bear the-cost. 

Railroads must look forward to the 
time when they will lose a large portion 
of their maii and a considerable portion 
of their long distance passenger and 
express traffic to the airplane. Some 
of the rail carriers, recognizing the sit- 
uation, have already gone into the busi- 
ness of air transport and others are 
preparing to do so. 

The railroads with their fund of ex- 
perience in the solution of transporta- 
tion problems are in an ideal position 
to develop this newest transportation 
agency. There is, however, a wide field 
for the independent air line operator. 

A number of demonstrations have re- 


in opera- 
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System of Parks | 
In Cities Declared 


To Be Inadequate | 


Welfare of Children and 
Workers Said to Be Af- 
fected by Lack of 
Facilities. 


Area and Equipment 


Are Being Expanded | 


Present Investment Exceeds 
One Billion Dollars; Com- 
munities Are Active in 
Meeting Problem. 


More than $1,000,000,000 of capital in- 
vested in recreation parks, exclusive of 
the great national parks, and expendi- 
tures aggregating in excess of $100,000,- 
000 a year for maintenance are es- 
timated as the financial outlay on recrea- 
tion places in this country in a report 
made public July 13 by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 

The report, collating data comparing 
the cities of the country, grouped ac- 
cording to population, says all these 
groups of cities are still for from being 
adequately provided with parks. Mil- 


lions of people, it says, living in the | 


vicinity of communities under 5,000 
population have no park or playground 





facilities. 
Park Plans Formulated. 


The report says that 390 cities now ; 


have “legally constituted planning boards 
organized to direct development of cities 
along the best lines.” Regional park 
plans, it adds, are either in effect or are 
being worked out in many large cities; 
525 cities have zoning ordinances; 309 
cities report 4,819 playgrounds located 
in parks. 

“Social problems connected with con- 
centration of large numbers of people in 


small areas concern both living and ; 


working conditions,” the Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics, Ethelbert Stewart 
says. “These problems often include, as 
a result of overcrowding, a more or less 
acute housing problem and problems 
concerning the physical safety and health 
of children and the opportunity for 
healthy and wholesome exercise for 
young people and adults. Leaders of 
commerce and industry as well as labor 
leaders have been keenly alive to the 
recreation problems in industrial centers 
both as regards health and working ef- 
feiency. Many industrial plants have 
provided opportunity for sports and out- 
door recreation for employes and organ- 
ized labor has taken an active interest 
in the question. s 


Welfare of Workers Affected. 

“The facts developed in the present 
study are of vital significance to the 
workers of the United States as well as 
to other community groups. They show 
the extent to which our local govern- 
ments are attempting to correct some of 
the mistakes made in their earlier his- 
tory and to plan to avoide the repetition 
of mistakes in the further development 
of those local governments.” 

The full text of the discussion, in the 
report of the park movement, extent 
of park planning, present park areas, 
park finances, municipal and county park 
systems, and recreation facilities, fol- 
lows: 

The park movement in the United 
States has developed since the middle 
of the last century, as prior to 1850 no 
laws had been enacted which provided 
for park and other recreation systems 
and not a single municipal department 
had been specifically created to handle 
parks and recreation. At the present 
time there is a multiplicity of agencies 
throughout the country which are deal- 
ing with the question. 
cities in size, for example, there are 62 
different agencies dealing with public 
parks and public recreation. 

The early idea of a park among park 
builders and planners was that of “a 
place where urban inhabitants could ob- 
tain the recreation coming from the 
peaceful enjoyment of its rural, sylvan, 
and natural scenery and character.” The 
type of recreation advocated at that time 
was of a passive or semiactive kind and 
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Tes of aaa Is Urged to Supplement 


The trend in facilities and equipment } 
for vocational home economics instruc- | 
tion is away from the formal laboratory 
and toward outfits which resemble the | 
home and reproduce home conditions, 
says the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 

However, the Board states, even the } 
best equipped schools “are inadequate 
| for teaching home-making if the instruc- 
tion is confined to those activities only 
which can be carried on within the school 
plant.” For that reason, it declares, the 
girl’s own home must be considered as an 
essential supplement to the school equip- 
ment for the teaching of home-making. 
The full text of the statement follows: : 

In any discussion of plant and equip- 
ment for vocational schools the follow- 
ing fundamental theories of vocational 
education must be kept in mind: 

Vocational education will be efficient in 
proportion as the environment in which ‘ 
the learner is trained is a replica of the ‘ 
; environment in which he must subse- } 
quently work. 

} 





Effective vocational training can only 
be given where the training jobs are 


School Equipment for Domestic Science 


Trend in Facilities Is Said to Be Away from Formal Lab- 
oratory Toward Actual W orking Conditions. 


Exhibit Shows Uses 
Of Tobacco Products 


The Bureau of Agriculture Eco- 
nomics on July 13 set up an ex- 
hibition of raw tokaccos and tobacco 
products for the educational purpose 
of showing the Bureau workers the 
reason for the standardization of 
American grown tobaccos into 26 
classes and into further subdivisions, 
F. B. Wilkinson, Market Specialist, 
of the Tobacco Standardization Sec- 
tion, stated orally. 

The exhibit contains samples of 
tobacco as they left the storehouses 
of the growers from China, Egypt, 
Turkey, Mexico and Greece, as well 
as from different sections of the 
United States. The great number 
of manufactured products exhibited 
shows the many uses to which to- 
bacco frem the different classes is 


put. 

In addition to the well-known 
forms of cigarettes, cigars and pipe 
and chewing tobacco, there are also 
various brands of snuff, and insec- 
ticides that are made from the 
refuse of cigarette factories. The 
different tobaccos and tobacco prod- 
ucts in this exhibit will be sent to 
the world | exposition at Brazil, 
Spain, about the first of next year. 


British Legislation 
Is Designed to Protect 


Purchasers of Stock | 


Financial Information Avail- 
able to Investor Would 
Be Required by Pro- 
posed Law. 


Shareholders in established companies 
and corporations and potential investors 
in new ventures, will be given greater 
protection under the provisions of the 
so-called Companies Bill which has 
passed its third reading in the British 
Parliament, the American Trade Com- 
missioner at London, Frederic E, Lee, 
has just advised the Department of 
Commerce. 

The full text of the statement, made 
public July 13, follows: 

The bill would have all relevant in- 


formation regazing a company’s affairs ; 


readily available both to a shareholder 
of an established company and to the 
potential investor in a new venture. 
Thus, it is said, the position of the in- 
vestor is bettered in that he would be 
given at least the opportunity to learn 
the financial status and outlook of the 
company whose shares are offered to 
the investing public. 

The bill also provides that the public 
shall have the records of the company 
inviting capital subscriptions before it. 
Every prospectus under the new law 


“will have to set forth clearly voting, | 


capital, and dividend rights attached to 
the different classes of capital, and con- 
tain a report by the auditors of the com- 
pany certifying earnings and distribu- 
tions.” 

When a debenture issue is made in 
connection. with the purchase of a busi- 
ness, a three years’ record of that busi- 
ness must accompany the prospectus, 
under the proposed law. If the under- 
taking has been in existence for less 


; than three years, figures covering the 


In the first 25 | 


carried on in the same way with the | 


same operations, the same tools, and the 
sarfie machines as in the occupation 


' itself. 


Experience has shown that it is im- 
possible to give a complete vocational 
training in a school. The problem is to 
determine what portion of any, voca- 
tional prograni under given conditions 


‘can best be given in the school; what 


additional portion, if any, must be given 
in the school under relatively and ad- 
mittedly inefficient conditions; and what 
part must be given in the occupation 
itself. In home-making education it is 
certain that the home itself must be a 
factor. 

In the past 10 years the standards for 


‘ plant and equipment for teaching home 


economics in vocational schools have 


: improved with the development in the 


curriculum. Since it is conceded that 


j what the home maker needs to know and 
be able to do should form the basis 


for building the home economics curricu- 
lum in a vocational school, undoubtedly 
the type of equipment with which the 
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| 


shorter period of operations must be 
given. 

A full prospectus shall accompany 
each form of application for shares, but 
abridged prospectuses may also be pub- 
lished, it is provided. The prospective 
investor therefore will have the oppor- 
tunity to see the full document, and in 
case the opportunity is not availed of, 


the responsibility for a bad purchase of | 


shares rests with the investor. 


President Would Recognize 
Stable Government in China 


(By Telegraph.] 

Executive Offices, Superior Wis., July 
13.—The American Government is pre- 
pared to accord recognition to any fac- 
tion capable of establishing a stable gov- 
ernment in China and providing protec- 
tion for American life and- property, it 


was stated officially at the Executive 
Office today in behalf of President Cool- 
idge. 

In explanation of the President’s 
views, it was said that.Mr. Coolidge is 
hopeful that such a condition may de- 


velop as the result of what now is taking | 
place in China, but that nothing further | 


can be said of the situation at present. 


Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


... Of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 
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| Protests 


censes” to some of the radio stations ap- 


| lic, James L. Bush, a grain operator, 





-ment, and has always rendered what it 








Radio Commission 
May Put Stations 
On ‘Probation’ 


Temporary Licenses Consid- 
ered for Some Broadcast- 
ers Under Orders to 
Stop Service. 


Quality of Service 
Would Be Determined 


Against Discontinu- | 


ance Order Made by Opera- 
tors in Decorah, Ia., Day- 
ton, O., and Tuscola, Ill. 


The issuance of “probationary li- 


pealing for renewal of broadcasting au- 
thority so as to determine whether or not 
they are operating in the public inter- 
ests, was suggested July 13 by the Chair- 
man of the Federal Radio Commission, 
Ira A. Robinson. 

Mr. Robinson’s view was expressed in 
connection with the hearings being con- 
ducted by the Commission as the result 
of order citing 164 stations throughout 
the country for revocation of their li- 
cense for failure to operate in the pub- 
lic interest, convenience and necessity. 

Action To Be Deferred. 

_ The power to issue such “probationary 
licenses,” Mr. Robinson explained, rests 
with the full membership of the Cum- 
mission and the question will not be con- 
sidered until after the hearings scheduled 
for more than 100 protesting stations | 
have been concluded. 

Station WDZ, of Tuscola, IIl., one of | 
the first radio stations of the country, 
which has been‘ operating on regular | 
schedule since 1921, was one of the three 
stations represented before the Commis- 
sion July 13. The other stations repre- | 
sented were WSMK, of Dayton, O., and 
KGCA, of Decorah, Iowa. 

Endeavoring to disprove of the de- 
cision of the Commission that it was not 
operating to the advantage of the pub- 


owner of Station WDZ, declared that it 
has been disseminating livestock and 
grain reports, of particular interest to 
farmers and stock raisers in the terri- 
tory here served since 1921. “These re- 
ports have been broadcast on every 
market day for the last seven years,” 
Mr. Bush declared. 
Public Service Questioned. 

The public service of the station was 
questioned by Commissioner Pickard, 
after Mr. Bush had_ explained that | 
previous to the licensing of his radio | 
station, he had obtained the market in- | 
formation by telegraph and telephone 
and transmitted it to others in the grain | 
and livestock business. 

The case of WSMK, of Dayton, was | 
argued by former Representative Frank 
D. Scott, of Michigan, and Stanley M. | 
Krohn, Jr., its owner. Under question- | 
ing by Mr. Scott, Mr. Krohn brought 
out that he procured the license for the 
station in May, 1924, or prior to the so- | 
called “break down,” of radio regulation. 
When in 1926 there was no federal regu- 
lation of radio broadcasting, Mr. Krohn 
said, he remained on his same frequency 
and did not go beyond his allocation of | 
power—five watts, accorded him by the 
Department of Commerce in 1924, At 
that time, however, he explained, other 
stations took advantage of conditions and 
increased their power without molesta- | 


tion. 
Says Rules Are Observed. 
Mr. Krohn further testified that his 
station always has adhered to the radio 
regulations; that it has excellent equip- 





believed to be a real public service. The 
station represents a capital investment 
of $45,000 in the past four years, he | 
said, and all the proceeds, other than 
maintenance and living expenses for 
himself, have been turned back into 
the station for improved programs and 
better equipment. 

Mr. Scott stated that he did not be- | 
lieve it within the province of the Com: | 
mission to “confiscate property without 
compensation.” Congress, he asserted, 
should have provided funds with which 
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| Senator 


Wages of Laborers 
On Farms Decline 


Decrease Attributed to Lower | 
Industrial Employment. 


Wages of all classes of farm labor are | 


| below wages a year ago, the index of 
| the general level of farm wages on July | 


1 this year being placed at 170 per cent 
of the pre-war level as compared with 
172 per cent in July last year by the | 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the 
Department of Agriculture stated 
July 13. 

The lower level of farm wages is prob- 
ably due to the larger supply of farm 
labor available this year according to the 
Bureau. Supply expressed as per cent 
of demand is 105 for July 1 as compared 
with 100 a year ago. The larger supply 
in turn, the Bureau adds, is probably ex- 
plained by the much lower volume of in- 
dustrial employment which has pre- 
vailed the first six months of 1928, thus | 
releasing more labor for the farms. 

The statement on farm wages follows 
in full text: 

The index of the general level of farm | 
wages on July 1, 1928 was 170 per cent 
of the pre-war level. At 170 the index is | 
four points above April, 1928 and two 
points below July a year ago, The ad- 
vance of four points from April to July 
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| ported or 


| this procedure is inconsequential. 


| tion bear out this conclusion. 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Treaty Acceptances | 
Gratify President | 


Pleased With German 
French Action on War 
Renunciation. 


and | 


[By Telegraph.] 

Executive Offices, Superior, Wis., July 
13.—President Coolidge regards the ac- 
tion of Germany and France with respect | 
to acceptance of the proposed multi- | 
lateral treaty for the renunciation of | 
war, as a highly encouraging develop- | 
ment, it was stated officially at the Execu- | 
tive Offices here today. 

The President’s view was made known 
upon the receipt of a formal communica- | 
tion from the Secretary of State, Frank | 
B. Kellogg, apprising him of Germany’s , 
unconditional acceptance of the provi- | 
sions of. the American draft treaty and | 
the favorable action to be taken shortly ; 
by France on the “explanation and in- 
terpretation” contained in the American 
note of June 23 on the subject of the 
proposed treaty. The Secretary of State, 
it was said in behalf of the President, 
had informed Mr. Coolidge that uncondi- 
tional acceptance of the French Govern- | 
ment migt be expected within a few 
days. | 

The full texts of Germany’s note of | 
acceptance and the announcement of the | 
Department of State that Mr. Kellogg 
had been informed of France’s acceptance 
of the “explanation” of the treaty, were 
published in the issue of July 13. 


Water Power Project 
On St. Lawrence Is 


' Work, 


| and 


i 
A 


ARIAN 
" LIBRARY 


‘tigemny 


OR, VERY step taken in the oper- 
ation of government should 

be under the observation of an in- 

telligent and watchful people.” 


—Benjamin Harrison, 


President of the United States, 


1889—1893 
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President Ready 
To Name Board 
On Boulder Dam 


Specialists Selected for In- 
quiry by Secretary of In- 
terior Meet Approval 
Of Mr. Coolidge. 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Acceptances Received 
From Five Chosen 


Board of Three Engineers and 
Two Geologists to Make 
Study of Proposed 
Development. 


[By Telegraph.] 

Executive Office, Superior, Wis., July 
13.—President Coolidge. shortly will ap- 
point formally the five men selected by 
the Secretary of Interior. Dr. Hubert 
to serve on the Commission au- 
thorized by the 70th Congress to make 
an expert investigation of the Boulder 
Black Canyons on the Colorado 
River in connection with the proposed 
development of the river. 


Announcement of Mr. Coolidge’s in- 
z 


| tention was made officially at the Ex- 


ecutive Offices on July 13 when it was 
said that the selections were discussed 


| by the President and Secretary Work 


Approved by Canada 


Permit Given for $30,000.,- | 
000 Project on Condition 
None of Output Is 
Exported. 


The Canadian Government has ap- | 
proved a water power project whereby 
40,000 cubic feet of water per second will 
be diverted between Lake St. Francis | 
and Lake St. Louis on the St. Lawrence 
by the Beauhornois Light, Heat and 
and Power Company, the American Con- 
sul at Montreal, Harry M. Larkin, in- 


en the Pepsrtment of Commerce 
July 
ment’s statement based upon Mr. Lar- 


| kin’s report follows: 


The project, which has just been ap- 
proved, calls for the absorption of this 


newly developed power by large indus- ; 


trial concerns in the immediate vicinity | 
of the ‘city of Montreal. 


Project to Cost $30,000,000. 

The terms of the agreement call for 
yearly rental to be paid by the company 
to the Canadian Government of $20,000 
for the first five years, and $50,000 a | 
year for the remaining period. The com- 


pany has agreed, furthemore, to develop | 


100,000 horsepower during the first five, 
200,000 after the sixth, 300,000 after the 
seventh, and 500,000 horsepower by the 
end of the tenth year. 


in the development of the project. 
One of the provisions of the order-in- 


| council is that the company will not ex- 
| port to the United States, either directly | 
or indirectly, any of the power it de- | 


velops. If a sufficient market is not 


found for the power produced, the com- | 


pany is authorized to dispose of a cer- 


tain amount of the surplus to the On- | 


tario Hydro-Electric Commission or any | 


| similar responsible company, providing 
| “that the amount thus exported does not 


exceed 50 per cent of the total pro- 
duced, and before any power can be ex- 
otherwise disposed of,. per- 
mission to sell must be obtained from | 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council.” 
The Government further reserves. the 


| right to cancel and annul the entire con- ; a 
uke 


tract should any of the power thus ex- 
ported be sold to the United States, 


while the prices charged for power in | 


Quebec must not be higher than those 
fixed for that sold in Ontario as pro- 


| vided for by the order-in-council. 


Law Urged to Prohibit 


Loans for Speculation | 


Brookhart Opposes 
Plan of Raising Redis- 
count Rate. 


Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, | 
who left July 13 for the West, stated 
orally just before his departure his op- | 
position to raising the discount rate to 
curh money speculation. He announced | 
his intention to press for action of Con- ; 
gress at the December session on an 
*mendment to the national banking act 
to prohibit any bank from making a 
speculative loan in the same terms as 
a Federal Reserve Bank is prohibited | 
from rediscounting speculative loans. 

“The greatest economic evil of our 


| times,” said Senator Brookhart, “is the | 


manipulation and control of the surplus 
credit of the country for speculative 
purposes. The Federal Reserve Bank 
seeks to stop that cvil by raising the 
discount rate. 

“This remedy is very largely inef- 
fective. It punishes legitimate business 
more than it punishes the gamblers in 
the money market. 

“The reduction of speculative loans by 
The | 
punishment of legitimate business by 


| raising the general interest rate, which | 


is sure to follow that procedure, is one 
of the greatest oppressions of business | 
in general. 

“T think the facts of the present situa- 
The Fed- | 
eral Reserve Act outlaws speculative ; 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 8.] 


3. The full text of the Depart- | : 
two geologist—to make a study of the 
| site for a storage reservoir on the Colo- 


: The company will | 
spend in the neighborhood of $30,000,000 | 


| shall 


| Navy and Marine Corps on sea duty. 


when the latter conferred with the Presi- 
dent during his visit to the temporary 
Executive Offices. Dr. Work, it was ex- 


| plained, told the President that accep- 


tances had been received from the five 
men chosen. 
Proposed For Members. 
The men proposed for membership on 


| the Commission as announced by Secre- 
| tary Work July 6, three engineers and 
| two geologists, are: Major General Wil- 


tiam L. Sibert, United States Army, re- 
tired; D. W. Mead, engineer, Madison, 
Wis.; Robert Ridgeway, engineer, of 
New York; Charles P. Berkey, geologist, 
of New York, and W. J. Mead, geologist, 
of Madison, Wis. 

In a letter sent to each man asked to 
serve on the Commission Secretary Work 


| Said: 


“Pursuant to resolution of Congress, 


' and with the approval of the President, I 


am asking you.to serve as one of the 
commission of five—three engineers and 


rado River, either in the Boulder Canyon 
or the Black Canyon. 
Reason for Selection. 
“You have been selected because of 
your eminence in your profession and 


| for the reason that you have not been 
| connected with 
| either through personal interest, resi- 
| dence, or previous intimate knowledge 


the area to be studied 


of the project. 

“Compensation is limited by the reso- 
lution to $50 per day and expenses. The 
project being of the greatest importance 
and the largest heretofore undertaken, 
I sincerely hope you may consent to as- 
sist us, and that you will be available 
for service at a very early date, as under 
the law the report must be submitted 
before December 1, 1928.” 


‘Board Will Consider 


Pay of Navy Officers 


Effects of Proposed Legislation 
Also to Be Examined Into. 


A Board of Naval and Marine Corps 


| officers, to consider the existing laws 


relating to pay of officers of the Navy, 
and determine upon the principles that 
g0vera compensation, was ap- 
pointed July-13 by the Secretary of the 
Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur. Rear Admiral 
McNamee, director of Fleet 
Training, is president of the Board. 

The fuli text of the announcement 
follows: 


Secretary Wilbur has appointed a 


| board composed of officers of the Navy 


and Marine Corps to consider the ex- 
isting laws relating to the pay of offi- 
cers of the Navy. 

The board is composed of Rear Ad- 
miral Luke McNamee, U. S. N., Director 
of Fleet Training, president; Brigadier 
General George Richards, U. S. M. C,, 
Paymaster, U. S. Marine Corps, member; 
Commander F. E. McMillen, Supply 
Corps, U. S. N., member; and Lieutenant 
Commander S. P. Fullinwider, U. S. N., 
member and recorder. 

The board will convene in the Navy 
Department on July 16, or as soon there- 
after as practicable, for the purpose of 
considering and reporting upon the ef- 
fect upon the Naval Service of Bill H. 
R. 13614, if enacted into law. 

H. R. 13614 is a bill to “equalize the 
pay and allowances of officers of “ 
provides that hereafter officers of the 
Navy and Marine Corps, without depend- 
ents, on sea duty shall receive the same 
pay and allowances as are paid to offi- 
eers of the same rank and service with 
dependents. 

The Board is directed to make @ 
thorough study of the effect upon the 
Naval Service of the Joint Service Pay 
Act of June 10, 1922, as amended, in so 
far as that Act relates to the pay and 
allowances of commissioned officers and 
warrant officers of the active list of the 
Naval Service. Upon the conclusion of 
its study, the Board will submit its opin- 
ion as to, first, the basic principles which 
should goven in determining the com- 
pensation to be paid to naval personnel; 
second, wherein there may be departures | 
from those principles in existing laws, — 
and third, specifically what changes, if | 
any, should be enacted therein in the in-— 
terest of the efficiency of the Nayal 
Service. 

The Board will, if practicable, submit — 


Ve 


its report before September 15, 1928, © 
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Formal Laboratories Are 
Said to Be Abandoned in 
Favor of Actual Work- 
ing Conditions. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


average home maker in the community 
has to work should be reflected in the 
school and equipment. 


Only a few years ago a school was con- | 


sidered adequately equipped for home 
economics instruction if it provided 
laboratories for sewing and cooking, with 


possibly a dining room for serving an | 


occasional meal. The laboratories 
were formerly equipped and conformed to 
the arrangement of the other rooms or 
laboratories as nearly as possible. 

The general trend in equipment today 
is to make the place and the tools of in- 
struction in home economics as much like 
average homes of the community as pos- 
sible. This is true whether the depart- 
ment consists of one room or an entire 
house. Not only is provision made for 
teaching foods and clothing but als for 
teaching home nursing, child care, laun- 
dry, household management, and related 
subjects. 

In this change from the formal labora- 
tory type of equipment to that which 
more nearly resembles the home equip- 
ment there is afforded an opportunity for 


a much wider range in choice, and the | 


equipment may be selected so as to serve 
many purposes. For example, many 
home makers are finding it an extrava- 
gance to have a formal dining room set 
apart to be used only three or four hours 
a day, and are planning their homes in 
such a way as to utilize this space more 
economically. Houses so planned as to 
include a combination dining room and 
living room, together with an additional 
breakfast nook opening off the kitchen, 
are coming more and more into favor; 
so a separate formal dining room in a 
home economics department which is 
used only occasionally may be an ex- 
travagance, and a cozy nook 
corner of the foods laboratory may serve 
the purpose adequately for instruction in 
the serving of meals. A separate room 
adjoining the foods laboratory may be 
equipped as a combination living room, 
dining room and bedroom, thus affording 
the maximum of opportunity as a means 
for giving instruction in more than one 
phase of home making. 

The schools offering vocational work 


in home economics should provide ade- | 


quate space and equipment for instruc- 
tion and practice in all the home-making 
activities, such as food study, meal plan- 
ning, preparation and serving, clothing 
construction and care, textiles, launder- 
ing, home nursing, child care, and home 
management. In addition to this, in the 
all-day schools there should be provided, 
either as part of the home economics 
plant or the general-school plant, ade- 
quate space and equipment for instruc- 
tion and laboratory practice in the re- 
lated science and art fundamental to a 
proper understanding and execution of 
the home-making processes. It goes 
without saying that in the all-day schools 
ample facilities should be provided for 
the nonvocational acamedic instruction. 


Suffice it to say that there should be | 
The pro- | 


no duplication of equipment. : 
gram’ should be sufficiently elastic to 
allow home economics students to work 
in various other laboratories where, for 
instance, microscopes, chemicals, art ma- 
terials, or other supplies or apparatus 
are available, which are not found in the 
home economics department. The home 
economics equipment also 
available for instructional use by other 
departments, where legitimate service 
may be rendered. 
Supplies for Evening Schools. 

In this discussion of home economics 
equipment for vocational schools it is 
assumed that girls and women who will 
profit most by the institution will be of 
a maturity indicated by normal groups 
14 years of age and above, and these 
can best be reached through what are 
known as all-day, part-time, and evening 
schools and classes. The vocation itself, 
however, rather than the form of school 
or class organization, determines, in the 
main, the amount and kind of plant and 
equipment. The plant and equipment, 
therefore, need not be radically different 
in these various schools and classes. 

It should be kept in mind, however, 
that the girl in the part-time school or- 
dinarily spends only two to four hours 
per week in home economics classes. The 
girl in the all-day school, because of 
continuous instruction for a long period, 
may successfully adjust herself to the 
formal laboratory and formal instruc- 
tion, but not so with the girl in the part- 
time school. The aim of the part-time 
school should be to help the gir! to set 
up standards in home making and to de- 
velop in her an appreciation of the prob- 
lems involved in attaining these stand- 
ards. There is not time for formal in- 
struction and practic in all home-making 
activities. This difference should be 
recognized in planning and equipping the 
home economics department in the part- 
time school. The equipment itself must 
furnish the atmosphere from which the 

irls catch the spirit of home making. 

t is, therefore, suggested that while the 

apartment or cottage may be desirable 
for the home economics department in 
the all-day school, it is much more im- 
portant that this type of equipment 
should be provided in a part-time school 
if the objectives are to be attained. See 
Figures 6a, b, c, d, and e, pages 16-18, 
and Figures 19a, b, c, d, and e, pages 
86-37, for a good example of a very sat- 
isfactory layout for such a school. 

It is evident that a more extensive 
and varied plant and equipment will be 
needed in the all-day school, 
the pupils are younger, the 


time, and related subjects an integral 
* part of the vocational program. Here 
the equipment often includes both the 
apartment and the laboratories 
cottage in which both laboratories and 
the home features are provided. 
Equipment For Women. 
Evening schools and classes are 
usually made up of experienced home 
makers and present an added problem. 
These women may not find it convenient 


or interesting to come to the school | 


building. For such classes the avail- 
ability of plant and equipment outside 
the school buildings should not be over- 
looked. Much successful work with adult 
women has been conducted in neighbor- 
_ hood groups in homes, in community 

centers, in churches, and in various 
other places. The possibilities in any 
given locality for securing plant and 
@quipment best suited to the needs of 
these adult classes should always be de- 
termined. 

Economy demands nonduplication of 
plant and equipment. In the smaller 


in the | 


should be | 


where | 
program | 
broader, the classes in school for full- | 


or a! 
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Government Will Make Its Annual Contact 
By Boat With Teachers in Alaskan Schools 


—_—_— 


Vessel Will Carry Supplies, Communications and Relief 


‘rnment is preparing to make 
-‘act with teachers in 
| Alaske. the Department of the 
| Interior « ced on July 18. The U. 
|S. S. Boxer, operated by the Bureau of 
| Education, is making ready to sail from 
Seattle, Wash., with supplies, communi- 
cations and relief instructors for the 
isolated villages in the Territory, it was 
stated. The Department’s statement fol- 

| lows in full text: 

Those 80 school teachers scattered 
along the shores of Bering Sea and the 
| Arctic Ocean to the continent’s northern- 

most reach at Point Barrow and who 

supply the Government’s only contact 
with most of its 12,000 Esquimau people 
! are about to feel the singie annual con- 


The 
ia 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tact with the source of their authority in | 


far away Washington. 


The U. S. S. Boxer, operated by the | 


Department of the Interior in the 
Alaska Service of the United States 


Bureau of Education, this week sails | 
from Seattle for the long journey to | 


the North. She will have aboard a num- 
ber of ardent venturesome spirits who 
| are bound for the Esquimau villages, 


From the fish of the ocean and of the 
streams and from the birds and game 
animals of the land, these northern coast 
people have always secured food 
abundance for their maintenance. They 
have, never been coddled into a lack of 
self-dependence. 
added to the 


| Instructors to Isolated Villages. 
| ahs ca 
| 


supplies that they 


this same Bureau of Education. 


American Esquimau. The problem is to 
develop a market and get the meat to 
that market. Thus will added prosperity 
be brought to the Esquimau. 

Already, however, many of these 
natives have supplanted the igloo which 
was dirty and insanitary with houses 
built largely under the direction of these 
same school teachers. They are coming 
to live as do civilized peoples. The 
young Esquimau all speak English and 
read and write. They have been taught 
ventilation, sanitation, cleanliness. Every 


| school has its bath tubs and their use 


| there to replace other teachers whose | 


terms of service have expired. These 
| men and women will become the single 
link of most of these villages to civilized 
living. Through the suniess northern 
| nights they will try to keep the lamp 
of learning so burning as to bring 
the greatest possible good to these 
children of Arctic solitudes. 

The Boxer will carry supplies to all 
| those school stations of the far north. 
She wili carry mail and reading mat- 
ter to last another twelve months. In 
her cargo will be a number of radio sets 
| that will thereafter filter from the air 


of these tar reaches the messages and | 


| the entertainment that is released as 
far away as Chicago where life is dif- 
ferent from that beyond Nome. 

| The Boxer will bring out the return- 
ing teachers of the north. She will re- 
turn with much ivory that has been 


long winters. She will bring out skins 
and the carcasses of many reindeer for 
there are herds of these animals at 
every Esquimau settlement. 
The Bureau of Education in Washing- 
i: ton expects nothing but good news from 
the trip of the Boxer. Word comes out 
in one way and another from these far- 
away stations and it is to the effect that 
there is prosperity among the Esquimau. 
scissor ae a tc ciane cna 





Industrial Production 

Maintained in France 

High Level Not Disturbed by 
Stabilization of Franc. 


Legal stabilization of the franc does 
not ap. -ar to hav- affected maintenance 


of French industrial production, accord- | 


ing to a radiogram from the C.m.-ercial 


Attache at Paris, H. C. MacLean, just | 


made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. 
The full text of the report follows: 


| many shares © 
are extrem: sensitive to unfavorable 
| d-velopments, however. It is declared 
that the probable benefits from stabili- 
zation were more than discounted during 
past months. 
Production of iron and steel is at a 
| record level and unfilled orders are still 
large despite the moderate domestic de- 
mand. On the ‘nitiative of the metallur- 
gical industry a new credit institu‘ion, 
the “Societe Anonyme de Credit a 1’Indus- 
trie Francaise” has been formed under the 
auspices of the Societe Generale bank 
with a capital of 50,000,000 francs to 
provide long term credit facilities not 
offere.’ by ordins-, banks. 
Production and imports of coal during 


May showed an increase, although the | 


market is calmer. Sales of machinery 
during June were much lower on account 
of expectations of a reduction in prices 
subsequent to stabilization. However, 
there is general optimism regarding the 
. future of domestic business. Imports of 
machine tools particularly from the 
United States are resuming their pre- 
war importance. 

Car loadings during June were much 
more satisfactory than during the cor- 
responding period of last year. The 
cereal crops which benefited from sunny 
weather in June are said again suffer- 
ing from hail storms and rust 
northern districts. The outlook for other 
crops reported generally unsatisfac- 
tory. Small yields of vegetables 
fruits have resulted in sharp price rises. 


is 


tediously carved by the Eskimo through | 


Volume of transactions on the French | 
| Bourse has declined greatly, prices of | 
ve dropped and quotations | 


in the | 


and | 


is likely to become’a formal rite. 
changes that have been brought about 
are due to these 80 school teachers who 
have had the destiny of this strange 


racial element that is a part of the body | 


politic of the United States 
hands for half a century. 


Radio Stations May 
Be Put on Probation 


Temporary Licenses Consid- 
ered for Protesting 
Broadcasters. 


in their 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to compensate stations whose licenses are 


rescinded, which he described as tanta- , 


mount to confiscation of the stations. 
Chairmen Robinson brought out that 


complaints against the station had been | 
received from listeners to the effect that | 


the quality of transmission had been 
“notoriously poor.” There also were 
commendatory letters, he said. 

Mr. Krohn stated in reply that the 
station equipment was the best procur- 
able. The quality of the program, he 
said, also is of high merit. Large broad- 
casting stations in Ohio, with the excep- 
tion of one in Cincinnati, do not “get 


into Dayton,” Mr. Krohn said, but on the | 
other hand WSMK served a populace of | 


approximately 500,000, including rural 


areas within a 100-mile radius of Dayton. | 


KGCA Protests Order. 
The case of KGCA, of Decorah, Iowa, 


was presented by Charles W. Greenley, | 


operator, and C. M. Houck, attorney. 
The station was declared to be the only 
one in the northwestern part of the State, 
and supplied the type of programs de- 
sired by the listeners. 

Mr. Houck testified that in 1927, 45 


per cent of the farmers of Iowa had | 
radio sets, and had showed a desire for | 
| continuation of the license of the station 


with thousands of letters. Replying to 
questions by Commissioner Pickard, if 
the service from station KGCA could not 


be obtained from station KWLC, at De- | 
corah, Mr. Greenley said that the char- | 
! acter of the material sent was not the | 


same, as the college programs were 
composed solely of religious topics and 
other courses studied. 


S. L. Markle, 
his station was operated in the interest 
of 3,500,000 coal miners and their fami- 
lies in Pennsylvania, and broadcast pro- 


| grams of special interest to them. 


Chairman Robinson said that com- 
plaints had been received against the 
station charging it with “very offensive” 


programs, and interference with recep- | 


tion from other stations. 
Mr. Markle said that Station WABF 
at present was silent because of his ab- 


sence while attending the Commission’s | 


hearing. Chairman Robinson observed 
that this was not in the interest of pub- 
lic service. 

The station, Mr. Markle claimed, is 
giving better service than the two 
neighboring stations in Wilkes-Barre. 

The Commission adjourned until Mon- 
day, July 16. 


Request Line Suggested 
On Special Envelopes 
Attention has been called by the Post 


Office Department to the requirements 
of the postal service for the use of “spe- 


' cial request envelopes” by hotels, schools 


Dr. H. S. Cumming Honored | 
By British Medical Society | 


In recognition of distinguished serv- 
ice to science, the Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, has been 
elected a corresponding (honorary) 


member of Royal Society of Medicine | 


of Great Britain, the Public Health 
Service was informed July 13. 


The notification, it was stated orally, 


from the British Society, said that Dr. | 


Cumming’s meritorious work and ability 


as a scientist and le in public health | issi , 
as a scientist and leader in p | been aware that the omission of the re- 


affairs promoted his election as a cor- 
responding member. 


communities it is not practicable to 


furnish separate plant and equipment | 


for all-day, part-time, and evening 
classes. A full discussion, therefore, of 
plant and equipment for the all-day 
schools will in general apply to equip- 
ment for these part-time and evening 
schools. It is evident that the more 
nearly the equipment approximates 
that of the home the more satisfactory 


it is when used for all three types of | 


schools. 


Even the best equipped schools are | 


inadequate for teaching home making 
if the instruction is confined to those 
activities only which can be carried on 
within the school plant. The girl’s own 
home must be considered essential as 
a supplement to the school plant and 
equipment for teaching home making. 
For certain units of home-making in- 
struction, as nouse furnishing, for ex- 
ample, the program should be suffi- 
ciently elastic to permit the taking of 
students to homes or stores to study 
various types of equipment in opera- 
tion. The fact should not be overlooked 
that commercial concerns are very will- 
ing to lend to the school such equipment 
as washing machines for demonstration 
) or experimental purposes, 





and other public institutions, the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General, R. S. 
Regar, has just announced in a state- 
ment the full text of which follows: 

The attention of postmasters is called 
to the instructions in paragraph 4, sec- 
tion 610, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
which provide that unclaimed - letters 
bearing the card of a hotel, school, col- 
lege or other public institution shall not 
be returned unless the card contains a 
definite return request, even though post- 
age is paid at the first-class rate. 

From information received in the De- 
partment it appears that many purchas- 


ers of special-request envelopes to be | 


printed for public institutions have not 


turn request from the corner cards re- 


sults in the sending of undeliverable let- | 


ters to the Dead Letter Office. 

To avoid any possible misunderstand- 
ing in the future, postmasters should 
direct the attention of patrons, who or- 
der special-request envelopes for hotels, 


schools or other public institutions to the | 


necessity of having the request line in- 
cluded in hte corner card if the return 
of undeliverable letters is desired. 


Malayan Output of Rubber 
Establishes New Record 


Rubber exports from the restriction 
area of Malaya set a record during the 


12 months ending March 31, reaching | 


a total of 289,053 tons, according to a 


report by the Rubber Division, Depart- | 


ment of Commerce, made public July 12. 

The report states that an additional 
6,000 tons on Singapore and Penang Is- 
lands, which are not in the restriction 
area, is believed to have brought the 
total Malayan output for the 12 months 
to about 300,000 tons, which is highest 
in the history of the Islands. 

High prices, full labor complements 
and a high allowable rate of exportation 
combined to make production close to 
capacity, it is reported, 


in | 


The | 


operator of Station | 
WABF, of Kingston, Pa., declared that | 


Simplified Practice 
| In Fire Engine Pumps 


_ Acceptance of Industry to Be 
Sought of Program to 
Standardize Equip- 
ment. 





Now there has been 
took | 
from the waters that which has come to | 
them from the reindeer herds which were | 
established for them by the agents of | 
Rein- | 
deer are everywhere plentiful among the | 


A tentative program of simplifica- 
tion in fire engine pumping capacities 
has been approved by manufacturers 
and users under the auspices of the Di- 
vision of Simplified Practice, Bureau 
of Standards, according to a statement 
made public July 13 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The full text of 
the statement follows: 

A general conference of manufact- 
| urers and users, held June 27, at the 
| Department of Commerce under 
‘auspices of the Division of Simplified 
Practice of the Bureau of Standards, 
approved a tentative simplification for 


| fire engine pumping capacities. The rec- | 
fol- ! 


is as 
and 


ommendaiion as 
| lows: 300, 


approved, 


400, 500, 750, 1,000 


sure, 
Capacities less than 500 gallons per 


minute are not recognized as standard | 
by the National Board of Fire Under- | 


writers. In this connection the follow- 


ing resolution was passed by th ete | 2 . 
g 2 Pp . a | with the field not yet half covered. 


| ference: “The conference goes on rec- 
| ord as indorsing the paragraph con- 
| tained in the suggested 


of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, dealing with the 300 to 400 
gallons capacity.” This paragraph reads: 
“These machines are within the reach, 

| financially, of villages an] rural dis- 
tricts which otherwise could not buy 
equipment; they are more generally ef- 

| fective than the usual chemical engine 
| in territories without waterworks sys- 


tems, as some suction supply usually | 


can be found. It must be recognized, 
| however, that in some States little or 


no credit is allowed py the insurance | 


; rating organization for pumping ca- 
pacity of less than 500 gallons a min- 
| ute in one or two pumpers.” 


Production Is Small. 
On account of the relatively 
number of fire engines produced an- 
nually, as compared with other manu- 
| factured products in the mechanical line, 
| there has been a natural tendency toward 
diversification, in an effort to meet ex- 
actly the requirements of users, accord- 


; conference. Manufacturers and> users 
have recognized the fact that unnecces- 
sary diversity of size or capacity results 
in increased cost and slower service, and 
makes it difficult to manufacture parts 
for stock. 

Approximately six months ago, a num- 
ber of manufacturers cooperated to se- 


versity, and after several 
meetings, a committee of the manufac- 
turers formulated the list of standard 
capacities which was approved at the 
general conference June 27 as being suf- 
ficient to adequately cover all reasonable 
demand for stock fire engines. 

This recommendation will become ef- 
fective on October 1, 1928, subject to 
annual review by the Standing Commit- 
tee. This committee will consist of 
Charles H. Meigs, Commissioner of the 
Fire Equipment Institute; George S. 
Watson, Chief, District of Columbia Fire 
Department; Ross B. Davis, President of 
the International Association of Fire 
Chiefs; S. O. Cook, of the Boyer Fire 
Apparatus Co., and D. C. Fenner of the 
Mack International Truck Corporation. 


will shortly circularize the industry for 
| Signed acceptances to the approved 
reccmmendation. Before the recommen- 
dation can be published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, at least 80 per cent 
of the industry, by volume of annual pro- 


duction, must accept the same in writing. | 


Michigan Statute Requires 


Care for Crippled Children | 


A recent law by the Michigan Legis- | 
| lature provides that crippled children | 
shall be given the same general care as | 


is given to the deaf, dumb and blind, 
| and stipulates that a clinic for crippled 
children shall be held at 
a year in every county of the State, 


according to the Bureau of Education, | 


The Bu- | cents per kilowatt hour for all electric 
A clinie for crippled children will be | energy consumed. | 
held hereafter at least once a year in | 
every county in Michigan, according >» | 


Tichiean | 


Department of the Interior. 
reau’s statement follows in full text: 


a recent enactment of the 
Legislature providing for the same gen- 
eral care for crippled children as is now 
given deaf, dumb, blind, or other un- 
fortunate children. At such clinics all 
crippled children will be given careful 
surgical examination, and provision is 
made for use of public funds for treat- 
ment whenever parents or guardians are 
not able to provide proper care. 

A State commission to administer ihe 
work will be created. Its activities will 
be closely correlated with work of the 
Michigan Society for Crippled Children 
and similar voluntary State organiza- 
tions. It was expected that the initia! 
registration ~----"* discover the -- ° 


Singapore to Float Loan 
To Finance Public Works 


The Singapore Municipal Council has 

| approved the raising of a loan of 21,- 

000,000 dollars (one Straits dollar— 

about $0.57 United States currency) by 

the Singapore Municipal Commissioners, 

according to a report from Vice Consul 

John H. Bruins, Singapore, just made 

public by the Department of Commerce. 
| The full text of the report follows: 

this amount, Straits 13,000,000 

| dollars was received from the Colonial 

Government in 1924 and 1925; so to this 

| extent the approved loan is merely a 


formal funding of an existing indebted- | 


ness. 
| (Straits dollars 8,000,000) will be 
| quickly subscribed locally, as there is a 
surplus of funds in Malaya for invest- 
|} ment. 

The Straits 13,000,000 dollars already 
received has been expended upon ex- 
Lansley to the water and electricity sup- 
ply. 


pended as 


follows: Water extensions 


(Pontian Ketchil), Straits 3,260,000 dol- 


lars; electricity mains, Straits 2,000- 
| 000 dollars; electric power 


| Straits 1,200,000 dollars; sewage disposal 


| extension, Straits 1,000.000 dollars; unal- | 


lotted, Straits 550,000 dollars. 
The proposed loan is to be known as 


the “Straits 21,000,000 5 per cent de--~ 


benture stock 1948-68,” 


Tentatively Approved | 


the | 


specificaions | 
| for gasoline automobile fire apparatus | 


Field for Uniform Practices in 
Pharmaceutical Products Said to Be Large 


An “almost infinite” field exists for 
uniform practices with regard to the. lab- 
eling of various general classes of phar- 
maceutical products, satisfactory for the 
industry, safe for the public and meeting 
Federal requirements, according to a 
| statement issued by the Department of 
Agriculture on July 13. 

Reviewing work dealing with anti- 
septics, cod liver oil products, veterinary 
medicines, and hypodermic and com- 
pressed tablets by the Food, Drug and 
Insecticide Administration, the Depart- 
ment makes particular reference to the 
value of the Contact Committee: This 
| group is appointed by the American 





Drug Manufacturers’ Association and the | 


American Pharmaceutical Association 
and is intended to bring in closer con- 
| tact trade problems and the administra- 
tion of the Pure Food and Drugs Act. 
The statement by the Department fol- 
lows in full text: 


Owing to the use to which they are 


important class of drugs, warranting 


| most serious consideration by manufac- 
| turers as well as by law-enforcing offi- 


cials. A survey of products of this class 
was undertaken several years ago and 
we now find our facilities for dealing 
with these medicines taxed to the limit, 


At first this class presented many per- 
plexing problems. There has been some 
criticism of the Department’s activity in 


| antiseptics, owing perhaps to thought- 


lessness or a lack of thorough under- 
standing of the basic principles involved. 
But time has served well in bringing 
about an adjustment of some of the most 


ficials alike, and to the great benefit of 
the consuming public. 





small | 


cure figures in regard to existing di- | 
preliminary | 


The Division of Simplified Practice | 





least once | 


| United States 
| tain, 


; | by the Government of the sum of 
and location of crippled children of the | f6 : ’ 


State who are in the need of assistance. | 
| 


It is reported that the new funds | 


The balance is proposed to be ex- | 


station, | 


Many “Antiseptics” 
Found to Be Ineffective 


A large number of preparations for 
which antiseptic properties were claimed 
proved upon examination to be totally 


| without antiseptic effect, in either an 
| inhibitory or a killing sense, when used 


in accordance with the directions. Others 
had slight effects. A few contained 


large numbers of living organisms or | 
All preparations examined were | 
Many | 


| In Hypodermic Tablets 


spores. 
by no means found worthless. 
possessed essentially the antiseptic ef- 


| fects claimed for them. 
ing to manufacturers represented at the | 


In addition to the antiseptic claims, 


labeis for preparations of this class fre- | 


quentiy bear statements of therapeutic 


effects that go far beyond the possibie | 


performance of any drug known to medi- 
cal science. Although many products 
may be examined by routine methods. 


| others require investigative study and 


the development of appropriate methods 





Contract for Lighting 
Airway Is Approved 


Comptroller General Rules 
Payment for Poles May 


Be Made. 


There is no legal prohibition against | 


the approval of a contract when it has 
been administratively determined to be 


in the best interests of the United States, | 


the Comptroller General of the United 
States, J. R. McCarl, stated in a letter 
to the Secretary of Commerce. The 
Secretary had sought the legal advice of 
Mr. McCarl in connection with the op- 
eration of a transmission line for fur- 
nishing electric energy for the Pueblo- 
Cheyenne airways which are used by air- 
planes carrying the mail. 


Mr. 
McCarl’s letter follows in full text: 

Sir: There has been received your re- 
quest of May 18, 1928, for decision 


whether you are authorized to enter into | 


a contract with the town of Fountain, 
Colo., for the fiscal year 1929, stipulating 


for a payment of $550 to said town as | 
| reimbursement of expenditures made by 
| the town in extending its power line to 
Site No. 3 on the Pueblo-Cheyenne Air- | 
ways and for a service charge of $5 | 


per month and an energy charge of 7 


Previous Contract Cited. 
It appears that during the fiscal year 


1928, there was a contract between the | 
and the town of Foun- | 


a maintenance 
month and for 


stipulating for 
charge of $11 per 


kilowatts. You state that: 

“* * * Under the rates 
in this existing contract, the average 
monthly cost of servicing the beacon is 
approximately $81 including the monthly 
demand charge of $11. Under the rate 


| of seven cents per KWH, offered in the 


new contract, contingent upon payment 


for pole line construction, the average 
monthly bills, including a monthly main- 
tenance charge of $5, would approxi- 


| mate $46.50, a saving of $34.50 per month 
| over the bills rendered under the existing 


rates.” 

The question whether it 
more economical for the Government tu 
| reimburse the town of Fountain the cost 
in the sum of $550 for the construction 
of the transmission line and secure rates 
of $5 per month service charge and 7 
| cents per kilowatt hour for energy than 
to continue under a renewal of the con- 
tract for the fiscal year 1928, pursuant to 
which the Government paid a _ service 
charge of $11 per month and a sliding 
| scale for energy, depends to a certain 
extent upon the permanency of the lo- 
cation of the beacon on the Pueblo-Chey- 
enne Airways at its present location or 

| near thereto. 

Not Other Scurce of Power. 

There appears to be no other source. 
of electric energy for this beacon other 
than the electric plant maintained by the 
town of Fountain, and the responsibility 
is an administrative one for the deter- 
mination of whether the procedure of re- 
imbursing in the sum of $550 the cost of 
| the construction of the transmission line 
with reduced rates is more economical 
than the procedure maintained under the 
contract for the fiscal year 1928. 

There appears no legal prohibition 
against the approval of the contract for 
the fiscal year 1929 on the basis pro- 
posed if the same is administratively de- 





| United States. 





| dicated. 





} ments 


| labeled in conformity with facts. 
| manufacturers have made 





This announcement has just been made | tact Committee. 


; by the General Accounting Office. 


a 
| Sliding scale for energy at rates from | 
16 cents per kilowatt hour for the first | 
| block of 20 kilowatts to 11 cents per | 
kilowatt hour for all energy over 200 | 


incorporated | 


$550 | 


would be | 





termined to be in the best interests of the | 


, Labeling 


Work Dealing With Antiseptics and Other Preparations 
Reviewed by Department of Agriculture. 


of testing. Existing methods of ex- 
amination are being improved and new 
ones developed to meet the various con- 


ditions presented. 
In connection with cod livers and cod 


liver oil products, particularly those that | 


usually represent cod liver oil in the 
form of extracts or extractives, it may 
be said that the examination of these 
preparations is attended with great dif- 
ficulties. Nevertheless, reports on the 
same products by different investigators 
have shown agreement beyond what 
might be expected when the complicated 
factors in the methods of examination 
are considered. 

The labeling of these preparations can 
be discussed only in broad and general 
terms. Let it suffice to say that an ex- 
tract of cod liver oil or of cod livers 


| should not be labeled to indicate that the 
| article possesses the therapeutic quali- 
| ties or effects of cod liver oil, nor should 
| put, antiseptics are necessarily a highly | 
gallons per minute at 120 pounds pres- | 


they be labeled to create the impression 


| that they are a substitute for cod liver 


oil unless they possess all of the thera- 
peutic virtues of medicinal cod liver oil. 

In the light of recent knowledge con- 
cerning the effects of cod liver oil and 
the progress in the development of meth- 
ods of analysis and testing of these prod- 


| ucts, manufacturers are coming to re- 
| alize that radical revision in their labels 
and advertising material is clearly in- | 
It can be safely said that here | 
common | 
| ground. But, until ways and means are | 


too we are approaching a 


found to produce an article having un- 
questionably the properties and effects 


j | now being sought, problems that may be 
| acute questions, to the satisfaction of 
manufacturers and drug enforcement of- | 


difficult of solution will arise. 


It may be appropriate to say some- 
thing about veterinary medicines, 


year. Attention has been given prin- 


cipally to preparations ‘held out as treat- | 
for diseases that are regarded | 
| by veterinarians as being incurable by 
| any form of medication. 
to stockmen and poultrymen that vet- | 


It is important 
erinary preparations on the market be 
Many 
na’ drastic re- 
visions of their iabels. 


Improvements Shown 


Hypodermic and compressed tablets 


were one of the first problems with which | 
the Contact Committee was occupied. | 
Backin 1923, the Department started a | 
survey in which a number | 
of samples of hypodermic tablets were | 


three-year 


precured from each manufacturer in the 


United States doing an interstate busi- | 
Some samples | 
| of compressed tablets and a few of tinc- 
| tures and fluid extracts were also col- | 


ness in these products. 


lected and examined. After an allow- 


| ance of rather liberal tolerances for ail 
| samples examined, 34 per cent were re- 
ported as being in violation of the law, | 


based upon variation from the declared 


| strength. 


During a resurvey, which has been 
under way for some time, there have 


| been collected from 34 firms a total of 


517 samples of hypodermic tablets, com- 
pressed tablets, a few tinctures and 
fluid extracts, and some bioassay prod- 
ucts. The results of analyses of these 
samples have been considered from a 
standpoint of somewhat more stringent 


tolerances than those held during the | 


first survey. Of these samples 8.3 per 


cent were found to be in violation of the | 


law. 
If we are justified in assuming that 


| the goods that were sampled represent | 


a_cross section of the present output 


| of the pharmaceutical industry, and I 
| believe we are, this shows a most en- 


couraging decrease in violations. 

A word about the work of the Con- 
Contacts with this com- 
mittee have been of great help in en- 
lightening Government officials by bring- 
ing to us in an emphatic and intelligent 
manner some of the problems with which 
the pharmaceutical industry is beset. 


Such contacts have been a means of | 
| reaching a common understanding of the 


problems of both the industry and the 
law enforcing officials. 

The activities of the Contact Commit- 
tee have heretofore been confined almost 


to | 
| which the Administration has devoted a | 
| great deal of attention during the past 


Infantile Paralysis 
Cases Decline in — 
Number to Normal 


Prevalence Is Less Than Half 
That of Last Year; Less 
Typhoid Fever Is 
Reported. 


The epidemic of poliomyelitis (in- 
fantile paralysis) that pervaded certain 
sections of the country during the latter 
part of 1927 and early in 1928 has sub- 
sided so that the disease is now of only 
normal prevalence, the Public Health 
Service announced July 13 in its weekly 
review of the prevalence of communicps, 
ble diseases. e 

For the week ended June 23 of this 
year, the review showed, 42 States re- 
ported only 380 cases of infantile pa- 
ralysis, whereas for the same week of 
1927, the same States reported 70 cases. 
As many as 200 cases in a single week 
were reported for the country during 
| the height of the epidemic. 

The full text of the weekly review fol- 
lows: 

The 99 cities reporting cases used in 
| the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more 
than 31,600,000. The estimated popu- 
| lation of the 93 cities reporting deaths 
| is more than 30,900,000. Weeks ended 
| June 23, 1928, and June 25, 1927: 


1927 





1927 

Cases reported: 
Diphtheria: 

42 States 

99 cities 
Measles: 

40 States ...... 
99 cities ...... 

Poliomyelitis: 

42 States tes 
Scarlet fever: 

42 Staies 

99 cities 
Smallpox: 

42 States 

99 cities 
Typhoid fever: 

42 States 

99 cities ‘ 

Deaths reported: 
Influenza and pneumonia: 

93 cities 
Smallpox: 

93 cities 


9,938 
3,944 


0 


Italy Reduces Port Fees 
For Handling Passengers 


Fees for landing and embarking pas- 
sengers in Italian ports have been re- 
duced by royal decree, according to ad- 
vices from the Vice Consul at Rome, 
George B. Seawright, just made public 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
full text of the report follows: 

The decree provides that by virtue of 
existing commercial and _ navigation 
treaties, foreign ships in this connec}on 
are given the same status as vessels un- 
| der the Italian register. Steamships or 
sailboats cn cruises from abroad and 
coming into ports, bays or to the shores 
of the Kingdom may pay instead of the 
usual anchorage dues, a tax of 13 liras 
for each passenger landing who intends 
to embark on the vessel again from some 
other port of the Kingdom. 

The decree further provides that the 
tax of 15 liras need be paid but once 
regardless of the number of landings or 
disembarkments made by the same pas- 
senger at different ports. The payment 
of the fee is applicable only to passen- 


| gers desiring to disembark at one port 


of the Kingdom and embark again on the 
same vessel at another national port. 


exclusively to a study of methods of 
analysis and tolerances for pharmaceuti- 
cals. This is by no means the only way 
in which constructive service can be ren- 
dered. How shall products of certain 
classes be labeled to convey meanings 
most clearly and truthfully to the pur- 
chaser and in fullest harmony with the 
requirements of the law? 

There is an almost infinite field in 
which the committee can bring about 
common understanding and uniform prac- 
tices with regard to the labeling of vari-& 
ous general classes of preparations, sat- 
isfactory to the industry, acceptable io 
the Department, and safe for the public. 
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| Clearing Houses for Distributing Fruit 


ot Cigarette Business ~ 
And Vegetables Said to Be Successful 


In Foreign Markets | . 


For American Planes 


South America Is Shown to 
Be Leading Purchaser 
Of Aircraft and 
Supplies. 

Practically cue-thied of American eXx- 
ports of aeronautical products go to 


South America, which is considered the 
most promising market in the world for 


such goods, according to a statement | 


just made public by the Transportation 


Division, Department of Commerce. The | 
| Lima and at Santiago. 


full text of the statement follows: 

“In the last three years South America 
has bought $1,204,585 worth or 32 per 
cent of the $3,715,000 of United States 
aviation products shipped abroad. 

Peru Buys Heavily. 
American markets for American aero- 
nautical products, bought $246,000 worth 
in the last three years, including 32 air- 
planes valued at $215,037. Peru, how- 
ever, far exceeded Argentina’s purchases 
in the last few years; from 1925 through 
1927 it imported a total of $468,871 
worth of American aircraft products, in- 
cluding 15 planes valued at $280,196. 

Chile has imported $278,518 worth of 
American aircraft products, 
eight planes at $215,500. 
bought $90,628 worth the 


Brazil has 


last 


264, and Colombia:-has purchased $114,- 
275, including four planes at . $97,769. 
Bolivia and Venezuela are other good 
South American markets.” 

The increased and widespread interest 
in American aircraft is evident in the 
orders received by American firms from 


foreign customers in widely segregated | 


sections of the world including, for ex- 
ample, Peru, Canada, Japan; United 


Kingdom, Australia and Cuba, accord- | 


ing to a statement by the Aeronautics 

Branch, Department of Commerce. The 

full text of the statement follows: 
During the first three months of the 


current year, aircraft engines, parts, and | 
acessories were exported from this coun- | 


try at a valuation of $815,490, aproxi- 
mately 250 per cent greater than the 
valuation for the first three months of 
last year. 
aircraft alone was much 


greater than 


that of the total valuation of aeronautical | 
products exported, there being 49 air- | 


craft valued at $509,419 exported during 


the first quarter of this year as com- | 
pared with five units at $84,576 duri om 5 - f 
$84,576 during | of America, Washington. 


the same period of last year. 
Canada Orders Nine Planes. 
thé three months under review, when 18 


units, at a valuation of $120,970 were 
sent to that country; none was shipped 


there during the same three months of | 
Canada, the country of des- | 
tination for one unit at a value of $850, | 
during the fist quarter of 1927, obviously | 


last year. 


of war surplus stock, was the destina- 


tion of nine aircraft at a valuation of | 
$89,670 during the first three months of | 


1928. 


It is significant that the average valu- | 


ation of nine units during the later 
period approaches $10,000. Mexico was 
the third market for the three months 


craft valued at $89,750. 
and Japan follow, in order of their im- 


portance, with 4, 3 and 2 units, re- | 


spectively. 


The total value of aircraft parts ex- | 
ported during the first quarter of 1928 


was $197.308 or over 100 per cent of the 


the previous year. 


and Japan. Russia, which was the lead- 


ing market during the first quarter of | 
1927, was the fifth market in importance, | 


during the current period. 


all three countries being approximately 
$2,000, which indicates that the motors 
were not of the par-production type. 
For the first quarter engine exports 
were 39, valued at $108,763. 


Air Service Planned 
Throughout America 


System of International Lines 
Projected by Company. 


The Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 


13 that he had been advised 
Pan-American Airways, Ine., 
York City, is planning the operation of a 


great system of interfrational air lines ; 


carrying both passengers and mail. This 
firm already has been awarded the con- 
tract for carrying air mail between Key 


West and the Panama Canal Zone, Mr. | 


Glover explained. 

Mr. Glover said he had been advised 
that the company is pianning a network 
of air lines in Pan-American countries, 
and its planes would be equipped so as 
to carry both freight cargo and pas- 
sengers. 

Discussing the plans, Mr. Glove: said: 

“T feel reasonably certain that the new 
venture will meet with success. The pro- 
gram of the firm is in line with the policy 
of the Post Office Department for the 
development of commercial aviation. 

“The projected plans of the company 
will stimulate commercial aviation gen- 


achievements in aviation by American 
pioneers. Personally, I feel that this 
venture into the Pan American countries 
should be encouraged. It is a great 
undertaking and I see no reason why it 
should not meet with success.” 


Mr. Glover also said that operation of | 


the proposed route between Key West, 
Fla., and the Canal Zone has been fixed 
for January 1, 1929, and according to 
advices received by him the Pan Ameri- 
can Airways is planning to place into 
operation 31 large tri-motor passenger 
planes costing more than $2,000,000. 
During the lat eight months t'‘s firm 


has operated a mail and passengc™ serv- | 
ice between Key West ar ~ Havana, Cuba, 


and will shortl, begin operation of a 
route between Key West and Miami, it 
was pointed out. The company has also 
hid for the route between Key 
and Porto Rico, 


| derstands that 
careful consideration to find a way that 


| After 
| have 
an 


including | 


three | 
years, including 12 planes valued at $78,- | 


| Affairs of Peru, Senor Pon 


The percentage increase for | 


| the 
| and Your Excellency will be able to as- 
under review, when. it received nine air- | 
Cuba, Brazil, | 


| matic relations would appeal to the senti- 


| and would, in addition, be applauded by | 
| all the nations of the Continent as a step 


; : | its readigess to reestablish diplomatic 
eral, W. Irving Glover, stated orally July | } 


that the | 
of New | 


|} mony and concord which have always 
| guided the international policy of Chile 
| being well known to Your Excellency, 


| be received by us in a frankly favor- 
' able spirit. 


| me to inform Your Excellency of our 


A | we are thus responding not only to the 
erally and will pave the way for greater | 


| fraternity in which ali the peoples of | 


West | 


Mr. Kellogg Announces Agreement to Resume _ Diplo- 
matic Reiations After Break of Eighteen Years. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


of both countries to establish a basis of 


cordial «nd permanent understanding. — | 


“T am sure that Your Excellency un- | 
I have given the most 


be of the 
governments. 
deliberation I 
now come to the conclusion that 
accommodation of mutual interests 
would be promoted should the govern- 
ments of Chile and Peru reestablish 
diplomatic relations through the appoint- 
ment of diplomatic representatives at 
I fee! confident 
that such a reestablishment of diplomatic 
relations is consistent with the highest 
interests of the two great nations and | 
presents an opportunity for the respec- | 


and I may 
to these 
careful 


my Government 
greatest service 
long and 


| tive representatives to interpret not only 


the high ideals which I have been happy 


, to find animating both governments but 
Argentina, one of the important South | 


also the basic good will which I am 
convinced exists in each country towards 
the other, and that it would also afford 
a favorable means for facilitating the 
definite removal of all existing misun- 
derstandings and hence lead to perma- 
nent readjustment of the relations be- 
tween the two countries mutually satis- 
factory to both. 

“T firmly belicve that such a generous 
action would appeal to the sentiment 


| of the peoples of the respective countries 


and be applauded by all the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere as a step in the 
interest of permanent peace and good 
will. %4 

“IT am fully aware of Your Excel- 
lency’s earnest desire to establish bet- | 
ter relations among the countries of 
this hemisphere and I have therefore 
the honor to suggest in full confidence 
that it will meet with your approvai | 
and acceptance, that your Government 
signify its readiness to reestablish dip- | 
lomatic relations with the Peruvian Gov- | 
ernment and indicate your willingness 
to appoint a diplomatic representative 
near the Peruvian Government at an 
early mutually convenient date. 

“A similar inquiry is being made 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Peru.” 

A similar note, dated July 9, 1928, 
Was sent to the Minister for Foreign 
Pedro Jose 
Rada y Gamio, at Lima, Peru. 


Full Acceptance 
Assured by Chile 


Translation of reply, July 11, 1928, of 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Chile: 
“His Excellency, Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, ; 
Secretary of State of the United States 


“Excellency: I have experienced great , 


| pleasure in acquainting myself with the 
Peru was the principal market during | 


communication dated the ninth instant, | 
in which Your Excellency is pleased to 
let me know that you have been most | 
gratified to observe the mutual growth 
of a more friendly feeling between Chile 
and Peru, which Your Excellency deems 
to be a tribute to the well-marked public | 
spirit of both Governments and an evi- 
dence of the desire to establish a basis 
of cordial and permanent understanding 
between the two peoples. 

“Your Excellency lays stress on the 
great and careful attention with 
you have, selected the means by 
Government of the United 


which 
States 


sist the two countries and state that after 
jong and careful deliberation Your Ex- 


ests would be promoted thanks to the | 
reestablishment of diplomatic relations 
through the reciprocal appointment of | 


| their respective agents. 
valuation for the first three months of | 
Canada received the | 
major amount for an individual market, | 
followed by Brazil, the United Kingdom, | 


“Your Excellency believes that such , 
a course is consistent with the highest 
interests of Chile and Peru, and wouid | 
present to their representatives an op- | 
portunity to interpret not only the ideals | 
of their Governments, but also the basis 
of good will which, as Your Excellency 


| is convinced, exists between the two na- 

Canada, Argentina, and the Nether- | 
lands were the three leading markets in | 
order of their importance for aircraft | 
engines, the average unit valuation for | 


tions; and that it would also afford a 
favorable means for facilitating the defi- 
nite removal of all misunderstandings 
which exist betweén them and lead them | 
to a permanent reestablishment of the 


| relations between the two Republics in 
| a satisfactory manner. 


Your Excellency 
believes that the resumption of diplo- 


ment of the peoples of Chile and Peru 


in the interest of peace and conciliation. 

“Your Excellency especially men- 
tions the desire of my Government to 
contribute towards bringing closer the | 
ties between the American people and, 
on that ground, you see fit .o suggest, 
in full confidence that it will be ac- | 
cepted and approved, that Chile signify 


relatitons with the Peruvian Govern- 
ment and indicate its willingness to ap- 
point its representative in this coun- 
try at an early mutually convenient 
date. Your Excellency ends with the | 
statement that a similar invitation is | 
being made to His Excellency the Minis- | 





' ter of Foreign Affairs of Peru. 


“T must first express to Your Excel- 
lency the earnest thanks of my Govern- 
ment for your very cordial initiative | 
and the friendly interest prompted by | 
it, affording favorable means for facili- 
tating the definite removal of the diffi- 
culties pending between Chile and 
Peru. The inspirations of invariable har- | 


Your Excellency had reason to feel as- | 
sured that this invitation was bound to 


“The nonor, therefore, devolves upon 


full acceptance, feeling assured that 
desire for peace which guided the | 
thoughts of my Government but also 
the broad spirit of conciliation which 
animates our people as a reflex of their | 
profound faith in the progress and wel- | 
fare of all the countries of America | 
under the protection of an atmosphere 
of international tranquillity and trust. | 

“Harboring the flattering hope that 
this initiative and the open way in 
Which it is met by Chile, will soon 
yield the results sought by Your Ex- 
cellency’s high purposes for a better 
realization of the ideais of union and 


America icin, it affords me satisfaciion 
to say that my Government is ready to 
arrange the measures that may be nec- | 
essary for a résumption of its diploma- ; 
tic relations with Peru in the manner | 
suggested by Your Excellency. 

“T avail myself of this opportunity 
to renew to Your Excellency the as- 





| and to the 


which | 


| company 
| charges interest at a greater rate than | 


| vised 


| bassy. 


surances of my highest and 
tinguished consideration. 
“Conrad Rios Gallardo, 
Foreign Affairs of Chile.” 
Reply, July 11, 1928, of the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of Peru: 
“Mr. Secretary: Through His 
cellency the Ambassador of the United 
States in Lima I have had the. honor to 
receive the important communication of 
Your Excellency dated yesterday in 
which, referring to the growth of more 
friendly feeling between Peru and Chile 
conviction which Your Ex- 
entertains that beneficial re- 


most dis- 


Miinister of 


cellency 


| 


Ex- 


Through Damage to 
Fruit b y Insects 


Peaches Valued at $2,000,- 
000 Declared to Be De- 
stroyed by One Pest Dur- 

ing Single Season. 


Three insects, the pium curculio, the 
peach borer and the San Jose scale, cause 
90 per cent of the peach orchard dam- 


| age in the South, the Department of Ag- 
| riculture stated July 13, saying peaches 


| destroyed 


valued at as much as $2,000,000 may be | 
plum cureulio in a 


by the 


| single season. The statement by the De- 


sults for both countries will be obtained | 


relations between their respective gov- 


| from the reestablishment of diplomatic | 


ernments, Your Excellency suggests that | 


the Government of Peru signify whether 


it is disposed to reestablish those rela- i attacked 


tions and is willing to appoint a repre- 
sentative in Santiago at an early mu- 
tually convenient date. 

“In reply I have the honor io state 
to Your Excellency that in deference to 
your friendly invitation my government 


; is disposed to reestablish diplomatic re- 


lations with the Chilean Government and 
to appoint some one to represent it in 
Santiago on the date which is to be 
fixed by common agreement. 

“In thus acting upon the suggestion 
of Your Excellency I avail 


partment follows in full text: 

Southern peaches that tempt the eye 
and appetite of the northern buyer have 
had to run a gauntlet of insect enemies 
before reacning maturity. Some of these 
cnemies have fed on the flowers and 
foliage of the peach trees; some have 
the tree at its 
some have sucked the sap from the 
trunk; others have pierced the growing 


; fruit either to lay eggs or eat the flesh. 


; at least 15 


Three of these pests cause 90 per cent 
of the damage suffered by southern or- 
chardists; but in the South there are 
other insects which give 
trouble to those who undertake to grow 


| peaches for the market. 


myself of | 


this opportunity to repeat to eth Secre- | 


tary of State the assurances of my most 
high and distinguished consideration. 
(Signed) Pedro Jose Rada Yec. Gamio.” 


Prohibition Proposed 
Of Speculative Loans 


Senator Brookhart 
Plan of Raising 
count Rates. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Redis- 


The plum curculio, or peach worm, may 
destroy or render unmerchantable as 
much as $2,000,000 worth of peaches in 
a season. It attacks the small peaches 
soon after they are formed, either caus- 
ing them to drop in a short time, or to 
be gnarled or wormy at maturity. If the 


| orchardist has made a practice of col- | 
lecting all the “drops” and destroying | 


| them he may prevent subsequent damage 


from second generation larvae. 


ing or dusting with lead arsenate will 


| afford adequate protection. Suppement- 


Opposes | 


ary measures include burning over 


nearby woodlands and rubbish, disking | 


under the trees in May and June to kill 
pupae in the soil, and jarring the trees 


| to get the adult beetles, 


| peach borer. 


loans for rediscount purposes in the Fed- | 


eral Reserve Bank. Why should not the 


; same loans be outlawed as original loans 
| by any other bank? 


mate and are gambling business for re- 


“The law should therefore be amended 


so as to prohibit any bank from making the South and How to Control Them, the | 
a speculative loan in the same terms as | 


the Federal Reserve Bank is prohibited 


| from rediscounting a speculative loan. 
“T have offered such an amendment to | 


the National Banking Act. I mean to 


If they are illegiti- | 


| discount purposes, they are equally il- | 
| legitimate for original loan purposes. 


press it for consideration on the recon- | 


vening of Congress. 

“The only argument I: have heard 
against it is that it would drive business 
into the State banks. I have met that 


| argument by requiring the State banks 


to submit to the same rule or be denied 


the privilege of the United States mails | 


and the facilities of 
merce.” 
Senator Brookhart referred to Senate 


bill 1994 which he introduced in the Sen- | 


ate last January and which has not yet 

been reported out of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
Bill Would Limit Interest. 

That bill would amend Section 5197 

of the Revised Statutes to read as fol- 


5 | lows: 
| cellency has come to the conclusion that | 
an accommodation of their mutual inter- 


“Any association may take, receive, 
reserve, and charge on any loan or dis- 
count made, or upon any note, biil of 
exchange, or other evidence of debt, in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per centum per 
annum, and no more, except that where 
by the laws of any States a lesser rate 
is limited for banks of issue organized 
under State laws, the rate so limited 


interstate com- | 


| are 


| produce death is such that it would cause, 


shall be charged by associations organ- | 
ized or existing in any such State under | 


| this title. Such interest may be taken in | gion is contained in the bulletin 


advance, reckoning the days for which 


the note, bill, or other evidence of debt |! 


| has to rurf. The purchase, discount, or 


sale of a bona fide bill of exchange, pay- | oriental peach moth, the shot-hole borer 


able at another place than the place of 


| such purchase, discount, or sale, at not 


more than the current rate of exchange 

for sight drafts in addition to the in- 

terest, shall not be considered as taking 

or receiving a greater rate of interest.” 
Penalties are Provided. 

“Sec. 2, Every State bank or trust 

which takes, receives, or 


that provided for national banking as- 
sociations under section 5197 of the Re- 
Statutes, as amended, or 
makes any loan or deposit that a na- 


from shipping or delivering, or causing 


Peach Borer Pest. 
Another serious pest of peaches is the 
L It injures the cambium or 
growing tissues of the trunk, usually 
just below the surface of the soil, and 
may actually girdle the tree, or lawer 
its resistance to such an extent 
other pests complete the destruction. 
Paradichlorobenzene crystals are now 


used with good effect against the peach | augurated the first clearing-house work. 
| From a rather experimental beginning 
the work developed into an efficient plan | 
shippers | 


borer. In a new Farmers’ Bulletin 
1557-F, Insects Attacking the Peach in 


method of applying these crystals is 
fully described, as well as the control 


peaches. 

The third important insect enemy of 
the peach is the San Jose scale. 
‘pear, plum, and. other deciduous 
nourishment by sucking the sap. 
directly responsible for the death of 
many peach trees each year. 


and the difficulty of reaching it with 
ordinary sprays and insecticides, it is 
very hard to control. It is often trans- 
ported on nursery stock from one section 
of the country to another, and practically 
all States now enforce laws against the 
shipment of fruit trees infested by the 
San Jose scale. Birds frequently carry 
the crawling young on their feet from 
one tree or locality to another. 

The best method of control is through 
the application of lubricating-oil emul- 
sion during the winter when the treees 
dormant. Liquid lime-sulphur is 
also effective under usual conditions. The 
concentration of the spray necessary to 


heavy defoliation if it were used during 
the growing season, so the spraying 
must be done during the dormant sea- 
son when there is no foliage and the 
budwood is seasoned for the wintcr. A 
formula for making lubricating-oil emul- 


Other insects of less importance than 
tack the peach in the South are: The 
or fruit-tree bark beetle, lesser peach 


borer, grasshoppers, peach-twig borer, 
corn-ear worm, terrapin scale, West In- 


dian peach scale, squash bugs, southern | 


green plant bugs, spotted cucumber 


| beetle, blister beetles, tarnished plant 


which | 


| tional banking association is not author- | 
| ized by law to make is hereby prohibited 


' to be shipped or delivered, in interstate | 


or foreign commerce any article or com- | 


modity of whatever nature, and from us- 
ing the mails. Any State bank or trust 


company violating this provision shall, | 


upon conviction thereof, be fined not 
more than $5,000.” 


Post Office Changes. Title 


The Postmaster Genera, Harry Ss. 
New, has issued an order changing the 


title of the Division of Foreign Mails to | 
| the 


Division of International Postal 


announced. The change in title is pro- 


vided by law and is not to affect the | 


present personnel of the Division of For- 
eign Mails of which E. rn. White, is 
superintendent. The full text 


Order No. 7927: Effeciive immediately, 
the name of the Division of Foreign 
Mails is changed to the Division of Inter- 
national Postal, Service, and the title of 
the supervisory official is changed from 
Superintendent, Division of Foreign 
Mails, to Director of International Postal 
Service. 

Sectiun 12 and all other appropriate 
sections of the Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions are modified accordingly. 


| Negotiations to Be Closed 


For Site of Paris Embassy 


Representative Porter (Rep.), of Pitts- 





burgh, Pa., Chairman of the House Com- | 


mittee on Foreign Affairs, stated orally 
July 13 that he has arranged for a trip 
to Paris where, as chairman of the 
Foreign Service 
he is to close negotiations for purchase 
of the site of the new American em- 
He will be accompanied by Keith 
Merrill, executive secretary of the Com- 
mission, 


é > apie | from which will 
Of Foreign Mails Division | 


| ture 


' | neath 
* the De- 
| partment’s announceme::: follows: 


| light brown and dark brown. 


bug, green June beetle, and rusty-brown 
plum aphid. The bulletin, which gives 
a brief description and life history of 
each of these insects and enumerates 


tained free by writing to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Corn Borer Moths 
Active in Lake Arez 


Larvae from Eges Being Laid 


Will Feed on 1928 Crop. 


Corn borer moths are now laying eggs 
emerge young borers 
to feed on the 1928 crop, it was stated 
July 13 by the De: nent of Agricul- 
in a statement, the full text of 
which follows: 

The corn borer moths are now emerg- 
ing throughout the Great Lakes area 


Geeviee, the Peak Gillee Denentnenk tas | infested with this destructive pest. The 


moths will be present in the fields dur- 
ing July and early August. They re- 
main quiet during the day, hiding in 


the leaves 
During the early evening and early 
morning they fly from plant to plant 
laying their eggs usually on the under- 
side of young corn leaves, an average 
of 400 eggs for every female moth. The 
eggs hatch in from 4 to 9 days and 
the young borers soon begin to eat their 
way into the corn plant, where they will 
tunnel up and down the corn stalks, 
unobserved, eating the life of the corn 
plant. 

The moth 


measures about an inch 


| from tip to tip of the expanded wings | 


and varies in color from pale yellow, 


resemble 
of moths 


of the corn borer 
several other kinds 


so closely 
that il i 


almost impossible for the average per- | 


sen to distinguish them. 
They live from 10 to 25 days and 
are strong fliers. Experiments have 


| shown them to fly at least 20 miles and 


Building Commission, | 


it is very probable that they do _ fly 
greater distances. Large bodies of 
water do not check their flight, for they 
have been seen to alight on the surface 
of the water and again take. flight. This 
flight of the moths results in a natural 
spread into new territory of between 
20 and 30 miles each year, 


foundation; ° 


{ quently 


Under ; 
normal conditions of infestation, spray- | 
%) | vegetables, 
| available to growers, shippers, and deal- 
ers of fresh fruits and vegetables a fund | 
of valuable information on carload move- | 


| mation, 


thai | 


| measures used for other insect pests of | tribution of from 


This | 
| tiny insect, which also attacks apple, | 
fruit | 
trees, and many other plants, takes its | 
It is | 


I I Because | 
of its rapid and enormous multiplication | 


' ous 


| zation, 
| through the association or through some | 


The moths | 


| in regard to California grapes. 
| movement normally fills between 65,000 


| and 
shipments, destinations, diversions, pass- | 


Oversupplies and Shortages 


. 


of Products Declared to Be 


Reduced Through Service. 


Fruit and vegetable clearing houses as , members for their guidance in distribut- 


a means of effecting orderly and efficient 
distribution and marketing have met 
with sufficient success to warrant their 
continuance, according to a_ statement 
made public July 13 by the Department 
of Agriculture, 

Utilizing market news services of the 
Department of Agriculture, clearing 
houses are able to prevent markets from 
becoming so oversupplied or glutted that 


carload sales bring no more than freight | 


rates. 
The statement by the Department fol- 


, lows in full text: 


Orderly and efficient distribution of 
fresh fruits and vegetables is one of the 
most difficult problems connected with 


| the marketing of those commodities. A 


steady supply in consuming markets suf- 


ficient in volume to meet demand is es- | 


sential to 
oversupplied 


successful marketing. An 
or glutted market fre- 
results in carload sales that 
bring freight charges only, or even less. 
Disorderly or haphazard distribution also 


results in undersupplied markets which | 


are unable to secure adequate supplies 
regardless of demand. 

With our recent rapidly increasing 
commercial production it has become 
necessary each year to widen the field of 
direct distribution and to supply more of 
the smaller cities direct from shipping 
point. Increased shipments and wider 


distribution have made the regular and | 
adequate supplying of a large number of 


markets increasingly difficult. 
News Service Aids 
In Orderly Distribution 


The market news service on fruits and 
inaugurated in 1915, made 


ments and market prices. For the first 
time dependable car-lot shipment infor- 
including primary destinations 
and diversions, could be secured from a 
disinterested and authentic source. 
Awake to the realization of the need 
for a more orderly distribution, the 


| cantaloupe industry in the Imperial Val- 
| ley of California took advantage of this 
opportunity for securing authentic car- | 


lot shipment information and the same 
season, in cooperation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in- 


of furnishing information to 
which has made possible the orderly dis- 
12,000 to 15,000 cars 


| yearly from the Imperial Valley during 
' a period of about seven weeks, 


The plan of operation of this first 
clearing house for car-lot shipment, di- 


version, and destination information on | 
cantaloupes was as follows: The Brawley, 


Calif., office of the Department of Agri- 
culture’s market news service on fruits 


| and vegetables secured each day from | 
the officials of the railréads serving this | 


producing area a record of all shipments 
of cantaloupes- with primary destina- 
tions and reports showing diversions 


| made at the main diversion points. From 


Department representatives in the large 
markets were received daily telegraphic 
reports showing the number of cars of 


| cantaloupes received and remaining on 


track each day. This information was 


| consolidated and tabulated to show the 
' daily flow to market and the volume of 


current and potential supplies for the 


| markets for which these data were gath- | 
| ered. 


In addition, all shippers who had 
loaded cars ready to move, or who had 


| billed cars sinee the previous’ day, re- 


ported to the department’s Brawley of- 
fice the number of cars moved or ready 


| to move with the billed or contemplated 


destinations. : 
At a daily meeting, usually at 1:30 p. 


| m., this information was read to the ship- 
| pers present, 
| gauge the potential supplies to be ex- 
| pected in any market. 

these three, that nevertheless often at-.| , 
| or weekly quantity needed to supply any 


thus enabling them to 


The basis used for estimating the daily 


particular market was the estimated 
quantity such a city could or should con- 
sume as shown by past experience. For 
example, a large city or market might 
readily consume 10 cars daily, whereas 
smaller markets might only be able to 


| handle one car a day or three per week. 
| If the daily figures showed that more 
cars were destined to any market on any | 
| particular day than that market could 
| handle without being oversupplied, some 
measures for their control, may be ob- | 


shipper billing or intending to bill one or 


| more cars to such a market could divert 
| or change his billing to some other point 


that was in danger of being undersup- 
plied. At no time was any attempt made 


| to control the voluine of shipments or 


restrict the output. 

For seven or eight years this plan of 
operation worked especially well with 
Imperial Valley cantaloupes for three 
principal reasons: (1) Because no seri- 
competition from other producing 
areas had to be met, as the valley sea- 


| son is very early: (2) because practically 


all shipments were consigned; and (3) 


| because the shippers cooperated fuliy in 


making the distribution successful. Dur- 
ing the past few years clearing-house 
work in the Imperial Valley has been 
partially discontinued because of a great 


, increase in f. o. b. selling and the re- 


sultant impracticability of diverting cars 


| from one market to another. 


Clearing House Service 


i | For Prunes Established 
patches of weeds and grass or under- | 


of the other plants. | 


The next clearing house undertaken 
was on Northwestern prunes in 1926, in 
the Milton-Freewater-Walla Walla. dis- 
trict in Washington and Oregon, with 
headquarters at Walla Walla, and in the 
Boise-Payette district in Idaho, with 
headquarters at Boise. Approximately 
the same plan as the Brawley plan was 
followed except that the growers were 
organized into a cooperative association, 
with approximately 100 per cent organi- 
and shipments made either 


shipper or shipping agency acceptable to 
the association. The prune 
and was continued in 1927 with 
vrealer success, 

The largest-seale clearing house work 
attempted so far was undeitaken in 1927 


even 


and 75,000 cars annually. An organiza- 
tion called the California Grape Clearing 
House was formed (with a membership 
controlling tonnage that approximated 
60,000 to 65,000 cars) to collect, tabulate, 
distribute information on grape 


ings, market receipts, cars held on tracks 
in markets, and cars unloaded ‘to its 


clearing- | 
house work was very successful in 1926 | 


This | 


ing and marketing their crops. 

The cooperation of the Be» 
cultural Economics tk 
San Francisco f#llo: 
eral lines as at Bray 
and Boise, except that qpewal daily un- 
load reports in 29 of the largest markets 
in the United States were secured and 
the car-lot information was segregated 
into table stock, white-juice, and black- 
juice stock. 

The California Grape Clearing House 
work should be considered as experi- 
mental this first year. It apparently met 
with a fair degree of success and ap- 
pears assured of continuance another 
year. Indications are that complete suc- 
cess of the grape clearing-house plan 
would be followed by similar projects in 
other producing areas with regard to 
| other fruits and vegetables, especially 
where competition is not too harsh and 
where other conditions are favorable. 


of Agri- 
yffice at 
meme gen- 


Road to Texas Border 
Planned in Mexico 


State of Tamaulipas Pro- 
vides for Highway from 
Tampico to Victoria. 


Construction of an automobile road be- 
tween Tampico, Mexico, and Victoria, on 


| the Texas border, is provided in a statute ! 
passed by the State of Tamaulipas, Mex- | 


ico, the Automotive Division, Department 
of Commerce, stated on July 13. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Plans for the first section of this road 
between Tampico and Victoria, prepared 
as a result of surveys made by the road 
committee of the American Chamber of 
Commerce and submitted to the Gov- 
ernor of the State, have already been 
approved by him. This road will be a 
continuation of the Avenida Hidalgo 
(Tampico to Tancol), from Tancol to 
Puerta on the Tampico-Monterey Rail- 
way line, thence to Victoria, paralleling 
closely that railroad. 


This road is to be constructed for the 


account of the Government, beginning at 
the Tampico end, by a local American 
| company operating under a Mexican 


of the road construction work in Tampico 


during the past five yaers, and is the | 


only local firm equipped to handle large 
road contracts. The contfact between the 

Governor and this company was recently 

signed. ‘The provisions of the contract 
| have not been published. 

Revenue Provisions. 

It is understood that construction will 
| be carried on as fast as funds therefor 
| are available from the sources outlined 
in Article 15 of the Law. It is pointed 
out in this connection that only three 
| kilometers of the Tampico-La Barra road 
| mentioned in Article 15 (IIII) of this 

law have yet been completed. 
| struction of approximately 10 kilometers 
| of road will be necessary before 
The 


pico-La Barra road. construction 


of this road was begun in 1926 by the | 


Comision de 

the 2 
; toms receipts allotted to municipalities 
under the law. 

Articles 18 and 21 provide for the con- 
struction and maintenance of toll roads 
and the establishment of cargo and pas- 
senger services by private individuals 
| and companies under concessions to be 

granted bythe Government of the State. 

It is the opinion of local business men 

with whom these provisions of the law 
| have been discussed that few toll roads, 
if any, will be constructed in the near 
future, owing to the prevailing lack of 
capital for such purposes in Mexico, and 
to the fact that Article 27 of the law 
| provides for the inclusion of the Calvo 
clause in all concessions issued in con- 
| formity with this law. 


Mejoras Materiales with 


Difficulty of Preparing 
Pure Ferrous Oxide Found 


The Pacific Expertment Station of 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. in its work on the deter- 
' mination of physical and chemical prop- 

erties of the oxides of metallurgically 

important substances, has encountered 
the probiem of preparing pure ferrous 
oxide, accoiding to a report made pub- 
lic July 15, by the Department of Com- 

{ merce. The full text of. the report fol- 
lows: 


It seems to have been prepared pure ! 


by previous investigators only in. min- 
ute amounts of less than 1-10 gm., 
whereas samples of several pounds are 
desired tor the usual 
of specitic heats, heats of formation, 
etc. The oxide is metastable below 500 
degrees ov 600 degrees C, and must be 
| prepared above and _ rapidly chilled 
through this range, even to produce rel- 
atively impure matertai. A common 
| method of preparation has attempted 
to reduce magnetite by means of metal- 
lic iron. 
Experiments 
cially designed 


carried out in a 
high-frequency 


spe- 
induc- 


tion furnace of vacuum type, and pro- | 
vided witna a specially efficient means | 


of chilling the product, showed that 
| repeated treatments of fused iron 
| oxides with pure iron between the melt- 
ing point of the oxide and that of the 
| iron consistently gave onJy about 85 per 
cent limiting purity. 

This constitytion seems to be a steady 
| that such 


limits exist has important 


with the metallurgy of iron, but also 


smelter, slags, and mattes. 


Equipment Contracts Let 


Contracts have been for 





awarded 


building the hull, pumps, Winches, and | 


| Windlasses of the new Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey Ship “Hydrogvapher,” the 
Survey announced orally July 18. The 
awards are: for the hull, Spear En- 
vineers, of Norfolk, Va., $213,000; pumps, 
Winton Engine Co., Cleveland, Ohio, $7,- 
$87.30; winches and windlasses, Ameri- 
can Engineering Co., Philadelphia, $4,460. 

The contract for the engine is to be 
awarded in the near future, according 
| to the Survey. The plan is to complete 
| the vessel by July 23,1929. 


igtla Walla, | 


charter, which has done practically all | 


The con- ; 


any | 
revenue may be derived from the Tam- | 


per cent of Mexican Federal cus- | 


determinations , 


or equilibrium condition, and the proof | 


bearing on certain problems involving | 
ferrous oxide, not only in connection ; 


with studies of the condition of copper- | 


For New Coast Survey Ship | 


In China Improved | 


In Recent Months 


Outlook Declared to Be More 
Promising; Demand Is 
Mainly for Cheaper 
Brands. 


The cigarette business in China is 
probably in better condition than at any 
other time in the last year and a half, 
according to a statement just issued hy 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economies 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

The bulk of the demand is concen- 
trating in the cheaper brands owing to 
the higher taxes and advanced retail 
prices. Efforts are being made to col- 
lect the special tax of 20 per cent on 
ingported cigarettes and 22% per cent 
on cigarettes manufactured in China in 
lieu of the various dealers’ and inter- 
nal taxes. 

The full 
lows: 

The tobacco trade in China is con- 
siderably restricted by transportation 
difficulties, but in general the cigarette 
business is probably in better condi- 

| tion and looks more promising than at 

| any time during the past year and a 
half, according to a cable of July 9 
from Agricultural Commissioner P, 0, 
Nyhus at Shanghai. The bulk of the 

| demand, however, appears to be con- 

| centrating on the cheaper brands owing 
to the higher taxes and advanced re- 
tail price now prevailing. 


text of the statement fol- 


Transportation is Improved. 

Improvement in transportation in the 
four heavy consuming provinces. near 
Shanghai led to the restoration of the 
cigarette business there to a fairly good 
volume. In accordance with the terms 
of an agreement concluded in the early 
part of 1928 between foreign tobacco 
| companies at Shanghai and the Nanking 

Government, efforts have been made to 
collect a special tax of 20 per cent on 
imported cigarettes and 2242 per cent 
on cigarettes manufactured in China in 
lieu of various dealers’ and _ internal 
taxes. There are indications that as 
soon as the Nanking authorities are cer- 
tain of financial control of North China 
ports, the same type of tax will be 
| extended to North China. 

A fair business is being done at Han- 
kow, but it is restricted by lack of 
transportation, advanced taxes, and dis- 
orders some distance from the city. There 
are practically no goods moving into cer- 
tain provinces. Dalfeng, in Hankow 
Province, local retailers informed Mr, 
Nyhus that the bulk of the cigarettes 
consumed were hand-rolled locally from 
native leaf, selling for 6 gold cents 
per 50. In Manchuria tobacco business 
concitions are reported as good. 

Larger Factories Operating. 

At present all foreign cigarettes fac- 
tories and large Chinese factories are 
operating, but at reduced capacity. The 
large number of native factories having 
only a few cigarettes machines each 
have taken some of the business for- 
merly done by the foreign companies. 
Consumption is reduced during the hot 
months of June, July and August and, 
| since goods deteriorate during this pe- 
riod, factories, dealers and_ planters 
keep very low stocks. 

Last year some 15,000,000 pounds of 
flue-cured tobacco were harvested from 
American seed in the Shantung district. 
It is expected that the acreage which 
was planted this season will be some- 
what larger, due to the good prices 
which the growers received for last 
year’s tobacco. This tobacco is very 
similar to our flue-cured tobacco. In 
other flue-cured areas, neither foreigners 
nor Chinese companies have resumed ac- 
tivities. It is to be expected, however, 
that, just as during the last season, 
some flue-cured leaf will come out of 
this district. The tobacco is expected 
to be of a very inferior quality, as it 
is necessery to distribute seed every 
| year in order to maintain quality, and 

no seed has been distributed in these 

districts for several years. 


Equitable Ocean Rate 
_ For Mail Is Suggested 


Shipping Board Tenders Advice 
On Australasian Services. 


The Shipping Board submitted to the 
Post Office Department July 13, a sug- 
| gestion as to an equitable rate for an 
ocean mail carrying contract from Pa- 
ific Coast port to Australia and New 
Zealand ports. The Postmaster General, 
Harry S. New, had requested this serv- 
ice. 

The rate suggestion it was stated 
orally by Commissioner E, C. Plummer, 
is confidential. Postmaster General New, 
under the Merchant Marine Act of 1928, 
has the function of inviting bids for 
ocean mail contracts upon what he de- 
termines to be essential ocean mail 
routes. 

The only American flag line now ply- 
ing in the Australian-New Zealand serv- 
ice the former American-Australian 
Orient Line, recently purchased from the 
Board by the Matson Navigation Come 
pany. 


is 


Ideas for Safety Devices 
For Submarines Sought 


Ideas or suggestions as to means of 
furthering the safety of submarines and 
improving present means of salvage are 
sought by the Board of Experts, named 
to study submarine safety, the Secretary 

| of the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, has in- 
| formed all ships and stations. The full 
| text of the announcement by the De- 
partment follows: 

The Secretary of the Navy has sent a 
mesasge to all ships and stations of the 
Navy informing them of the appointment 
of the board of experts on submarine 
safety and salvage and inviting all per- 
sons in the Naval Service with ideas or 
suggestions that might facilitate the 
| work of the board to submit them for 
cousideralion, 

In this “ALNAV” message, Secretary 
| Wilbur defines the duties of the board as 

“To investigate and ascertain the meth- 

ods and appliances adopted and used by 

the Navy in the operation of submarines 
to prevent collisions, to protect the lives 

«{ the officers and crews and to salvage 

vessels in case of disaster, and to 

rccommendations whereby these methods 
and appliances now in use may be 
.changed and improved for the good) of 
| the Naval Service and the better - 
tection of human life.” a 
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Taxation 


Fi ing of Bond for Payment of Taxes 
Does Not Extend Period of Limitation 


Collection Held to Be Barred After Five Years F ixed by 
Statute Have Passed. 


‘Gur States STEEL ComPpANY_v. Com- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Docket No. 9276, 18358, 18859. Boarp 
or TAX APPEALS. 

The question at issue here was whether 
the execution of a bond accompanying 
a claim for abatement of certain taxes 
was sufficient to allow postponement of 
collection of the taxes beyond the five 
years provided for in the Revenue Act 
of 1921. 

The Board of Tax Appeals ruled that, 
the five-year period having expired, the 
bar of the statute was set against fhe 
collectionu. 


John Drye, IJr., M. Sey- 


and Stewart 


mour, for the taxpayer; James A. O'Cal- | 
Jaghan and W. H. Lawder, for the Com- | 


missioner. 

Following are the findings of fact and 
the full text of the opinion: | 

The petitioner is a corporation: organ- 
ized on November 1, 1913, 
laws of the State of Delaware, with its 
principal office at Birmingham, Ala. 


and excess profits tax returns — 
calendar yaar 1917 with the Collector 
of Internal Revenue for the District of 
Alabama. The returns showed 
due of $989,790.57, which was paid on 
June 25, 1918. Thereafter the returns 
were examined by the Commissioner, 


which examination resulted in the assess- | 
ment by him in April, 1921, of an addi- | Act of 1921, Congress provided in sec- 
| tion 250(d) that the amount of any in- 
war-profits | 
taxes due for any of the taxable years | 


tional tax of $153,815.30. 

On or about May 6, 1921, 
tioner filed with the Collector a claim 
for the abatement of the additional tax 
on the ground that for reasons stated in 
the claim the alleged deficiency did not 
exist. 
the claim and May 4, 1926, several docu- 
ments in the nature of protests in sup- 
port of the claim were filed by the peti- 
tioner with the Commissioner and sev- 
eral hearings were granted in the Bureau. 


Three Bonds Filed 
With Collector 


Three bonds have been execnated and 
filed with the Collector. The ‘first was 
on March 13, 1923, and was in response 
to a demand in writing from the Col- 
lector for the additional tax. 

The seals of the petitioner 
surety were both imprinted on 
of the bond. 

On March 11, 1925, the 
Board of Directors met and 
resolution authorizing Calvert 


and the 
the face 


petitioner's 
passed a 


deposit with the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, United States Liberty 
Loan bonds of the par value of $200,000 
and to authorize the said bank to hold 
said bonds for the benefit 
lector of the District of Alabama “to 
assure him of the payment by the duly 
authorized officers of this company of 
such taxes, interest, and penalties as 
may be demanded from this company 
should the claim filed by this company 


for the abatement of an additional in- | 
come and excess profits tax assessment | 


of $153,815.30 for the year 1917 be de- 
nied in whole or in part.” The resolu- 
tion further provided that Brewer was 


“authorized and directed to do any and | 


all things necessary and proper to fully 


and effectively carry out the instructions | 


hereby given.” ty 

On April 3, 1925, the petitioner exe- 
cuted and filed with the Collector an- 
other instrument or bond in place of the 
first bond filed March 13, 1923. 

The second bond also contained the 
imprint of the petitioner's seal. 

On September 9, 1925, in order to 
obtain the reiease of the $200,000 of 
Liberty Bonds deposited with the sec- 
ond bond the petitioner and the National 
Surety Company as surety executed 
and filed with the Collector a third 
bond, which is -now in effect. 

Both companies’ seals were imprinted 
on the last bond. 

Five Years Elapsed 


Without Collection 

More than five years have elapsed 
since the returns for 1917 were filed, 
and the alleged deficiency has not been 
collected from the petitioner. No suit 
or proceeding for the collection of the 
alleged deficiency for 1917 
before the expiration of five 
ter the date the returns were 


years af- 


filed. 


The allowance for each of the years | 


1918 to 1920 for depletion or exhaus- 


tion of the leasehold of the Clinton Min- | 
ing Company, based upon the March |, | 
1913, value thereof, has been stipulated | 
1918, $10,- | 


$6,- | 


by the parties as follows: 
946.52; 1919, $8,790.23; 
346.40. 


1920, 


The respondent disallowed a deduc- | 
tion of $55,987.10 as depreciation on | 


stock, whereas the deduction taken on 


this item in the return was $39,987.49. | 


The above stipulation disposes of is- 
sues 1 and 2 by agreement 
parties. 

Opinion by Green: The 
tation and contends that the respondent 
is now barred by statute from collect- 
ang any portion of the additional tax 
of $153,815.50 assessed by him in 
April, 1921. 

The respondent contends 
times he has been fully protected by 
means of the several bonds which were 
executed and filed with the Collector. 
He argues that the petitioner is estopped 


that at all 


from pleading the statute of limitations | 


and that the effect of the bonds was to 
Waive any limitations provided for by 
statute. He points out that the words 


determination, assessment, and collection | 


in the phrase ‘‘unless both the Commis- 
sioner and the taxpayer consent in writ- 
ing to a later determination, assessment, 
and collection of the tax” contained in 
section 250(d) of the Revenue Act of 
2921 are in the conjunctive and not the 
@isjunctive; that since both the deter- 
Miination and assessment were already 


made on November 23, 1921, the date of | 


the passage of the 1921 Act, the parties 
could not have consented to 
termination and assessment thereof; that 
Act did not provide for a waiver as 
#0 collection only; and that, therefore, 
the Commissioner was legally justified 
gn accepting through the Collector any 
form of waiver recognized by law. 

He further contends that even if the 
Act be held to provide for a waiver as 
to collection where the determination and 
@ssessment had already been 
Swords “consent in writing’? did not con- 


mplate that both parties actually sign | 


consent and that the filing of the 
first bond 15 days prior to the expira- 
tion of the five-year period for collection 


| any 
| assessed 
| five 
under the | 


. A | after 
On March 28, 1918, it filed its income | 
for the | 


a tax | 


the peti- | 


Between the date of the filing of | gieq, unless both the Commissioner and 


| later 


| of false or fraudulent returns with 


Brewer, | 
assistant secretary of the petitioner, to | 


of the Col- | 


was begun | 


| lection. 
of the | 


petitioner | 
Faises the question of the statute of limi- | 


a later de- | 


made the | 


| operated to completely satisfy the st atute 
requiring that “both the Commissioner 
and the taxpayer” shhould “consent in 
writing” if the tax were to be collected 
after the five years ‘from the date 
filimge the returns. 

Prior to the passagre of the Revenue 
Act of 1918 there was no limitation upoh 
the right of the Government to sue for 
and recover unpaid taxes. 


of | 
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EDUCTIONS: Insurance Premiums: Refund of Premiums: 1918 Act.— 
An amount accrued and paid in one year as an insurance premium, al- 
though wxefunded in the following year upon cancellation of the contract of 
insurance, constitutes a proper deduction for the year in which it was paid.— 
Louis S. Cohn Co. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. (Board of Tax Ap- 





The Dollar 


Savings Bank v. United States, 19 Wall. | 


990° 


227, 86 U.S. 227. Seetion 250(d) of that 
Act provided for the first time that: 


No Limit on Suits. 


| Before Act of 1918 


“Except in the case of a false or 
fraudulent return with intent to evade 
the tax, the amount 
return shall be 
by the Cormmissioner 
vears after the return was due 
made, and no suit or proceeding 


determined s 1 
within 


was 


of tax due under | 
and | 


or | 


for the collection of any tax shall be | 


begun after the expiration of five years 
the date when 


due or was made. * 


the return Was 
KH | 


The 1918 Act did not provide for any 


waiver of the time ‘within which the 
amount of tax due could be determined, 
assessed, and collected: In the case 
false or fraudulent returns, the 
could be determined and collected 
any time after it becomes due. 
Upon the passage of the 


tax 
~ ae 


Revenue 


come, excess-profits, ~* or 
under any of the prior acts: 

“‘Shall be determimed and assessed 
within five years after the return was 


in writing to a 
assessment, and 
and no suit or 


the taxpayer consent 

determination, 
collection of the tax; 
proceeding for the ~ collection 
such taxes eA 2 shall be begun, 
after the expiration of five years after 
the date when such return was filed 
4 * x 


The only other exceptions to the run- 
ning of the statute of limitations con- 


| tained in section 250(cd) of the 1921 Act, 


none of which the respondent contends 
are applicable here, are (1) in the case 
in- 
tent to evade taxes, (2) failure to file 
the required return, 
within the scope of paragraph (9) of 
subdivision (a) of section 214 or para- 
graph (8) of subdivision (a) of section 
234, or (4) cases of final settlement of 
losses contingently allowed by the Com- 
missioner pending a determination of the 


| exact amount deductible. 


Consent in Writing 
Required by Later Act 


No part of the additional tax 
$153,815.30 assessed in April, 1921, has 
as yet been collected. Substantially 
same provisions regarding a consent 
writing as toa later determination, 
sessment and collection of prior-year 
taxes as contained im section 250¢d) of 


in 


| the Revenue Act of 1921 are contained 
| in 


section 278(c) of Acts 
of 1924 and 1926. 
Since the respondent does not contend 


that any of the other exceptions to the 


the Revenue 


running of the statute contained in sec- | 


tion 250(d) of the Revenue Act of 1921 
are applicable and simce more than five 
years have expired ‘from the filing of 
the return on March 238, 1918, he can 
justify collection only upon one of two 
grounds: (1) That he and the petitioner 
have consented in writing toa later de- 
termination, assessment and collection of 
the tax, or (2) that the effect of the 
bonds was such as to abrogate the limi- 
tation provision contained in the 
statute. 

No “consent in writing” as such has 
been signed. Upon this the parties agree. 
The respondent, therefore, fails on his 
first ground unless the bonds can be 
construed to satisfy this provision. 

The effect of filing abond was 
thoroughly considered by us in C. B. 
Shaffer v. Commissioner, 12 B. T- A.—, 
promulgated June 1, 1928, wherein the 
facts were substantially on all fours with 
the facts in the instant case, 
case we said: 

“* * * We conclude that not only 
the instrument itself, but also the con- 
ditions under which it was given show 
that the bond is not a ‘consent in writ- 
ing’ prescribed by section 250¢d) as 
authority for extending the five-year 
statute of limitations.” . 

In addition to what we said in the 
Shaffer case, we migght add there is no 
express reference to the statute of limi- 
tations in any of the bonds involved 
herein. The respendent in effect would 
have us hold that by giving the bonds 
the petitioner impliedly intended to 
Waive the statute with respect to col- 
Such a contention might merit 
serious consideration were it not for the 
fact that from September 11, 1922, the 
date of publication of I. T. 1446 (C. 
B. 1-2, p, 218), until February 21, 1927, 
the date Bowers v. INew York & Albany 
Lighterage Company, 273 U. S. 346, was 


of any | 


of | 


the | 


of | 


| a proper deduction although refunded in 


(3) cases coming | 


as- | 


| it accounts for goods sold amounting to 
| $115,000 amd $125,000, which was a rela- 


| cent 


| tecting itself against loss, its president 


In that | name of 


| the assessment having already been 


| Revenue Act of 1928 repealing section ! 


| 26, 1926, ~we do not regard this case as 
| authority 
| rule that a bond cannot be considered as 


decided the respondent believed that if | 


he assessed the taxes within the five- 
year period the collector could collect 
them by means of distraint at any time. 
There is no evidence in the record 
that on March 13, 1923, the date of the 
first bond given, or any other date, the 
petitioner was anything but solvent and 
able to pay all the additional tax as- 
sessed. If on March 13, 1928, fifteen 
days prior to the expiration of the five- 
year period, it was believed that the 
collection by distraimt could be made at 
any time, what limitation was there for 
the petitioner, a solvent person, to 
waive? None except collection by/ suit, 
and as was said in the Bowers v. New 
York & Albany Luighterage Company 
case, supra, “in fact, distraint is much 
more frequently resorted to than in suit 
for the collection of taxes.” 
No Intent to Waive 


Statute ls Fourrd 


Under such circumstances, We Cam not 


hold that there was an jntent to waive 
the statute implied in the bonds when 
the expression of such an intent was 
lacking or that there hasbeen established 
any basis for the application of the doc- 
trine of estoppel. Neither do we think 
it material that prior to the passage of 
the 1921 Act the Comnissioner had ai- 
ready assessed the proposed additional 
tax. He did not make a fina] determina. 
tion until May 12, 1926, the date he pro- 
posed to reject the abatement claim. 

We think a valid 
could have been entered into by the pe- 


| assessmert, and collection of the tax in 
| question, and no other exception to the 


| five-year period having expired prior to | 
| the passage of the Revenue Act of 1924, | 
| barred 
part of the additional assessment made 





: | notice umder Rule 50, 
consent in writng | 


| 


| Barth Co. 


| 
| cordance 


peals.) Yearly Index Page 1234, Col. 3 (Volume III). 
] EDUCTIONS: Club Membership Dues: Ordinary and Necessary Business 
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\ Act.—tThe filing of a bond with a claim for abatement does not satisfy 
the provision of section 250(d) of the Revenue Act of 1921 requiring a con- 
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Page 1234, Col. 1 (Volume III). ; 
No znpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent im the 
disposition of other cases.—Exrtract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


Dues Paid to Club Which Taxpayer Joined 


To Aid Sales Held to Be Business Expense | 


Premium Which W as Later Refunded. 


Louis S. “CoHN CoMPANY v. ComMIs- | 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. DOCKET | 
No. 13501. Boarp or TAx APPEALS. 


The taxpayer contended for deductions 
in three instances on the returns involved, 
being sustained as to two of them and 
refused as to the other for lack of evi- 
dence. 

One of the questions was whether an 
insurance premium paid in one year was | 


$699.65; December 8, 1920, $785.75; 
January 3, 1921, $847.90; total, $3,983.90. 
This account was subject only to the 


quarter of 1921. 


| Premium Paid 
For First Quater of Year 


About the middle of January, 1921, 
there was some objection by one of the 
stockholders to the arrangement, and 
especially to its continuance, since the 
| prospects then were that conditions with 
respect to its accounts were improving. 
There had been losses amounting to 
$6,000 in 1921, which Newman under 


the followimg year upon cancellation of | 
the contract of insurance. The Board of 
jes Appeals ruled the deduction allow- 
apie, 

In another item, the company sought | 
deduction for club dues paid to maintain | 
the membership of its president in a 
certain organization, and this also was ! 
allowed under the circumstances of the 
case, 


The third question concerned depreci- 


seemed likely that if the contract were 
continued throughout 1921, he would 
have been reimbursed for amount of his 
losses thereunder in 1920. It was there- 
ation of motor cars used by the com- | Upon decided, however, by mutual agree- 
pany and was disallowed for lack of evi- | Ment, to cancel the whole contract, and 
dence, | Newman returned the money that had 
Harlow as i i | soe ag 
the vero ote a a hoe ~~ | liability for losses that had occurred 
the Commissioner, ao aoe - 
Followr 4 a i n January 18, 1921, he refunded 
ings . dear iach the find the full amount that he had received. 
The petitioner is a Montana corpora- | pliner snag rage le | anti 1 lhe 
tion, with its principal office at Butte, ceckamed’ te ‘ie es Ey Soeme, 
and is in the wholesale cigar, cigarette oe ee ae 92 ; ee a 
and tohneen. basinets. ’ , ecember 31, 1920. An adjustment 
Early in 1920, petitioner had owi was thereafter made on the books, tak- 
vary 320, owing to | ing it out of 1920 income. It has been 
restored by the Commissioner. The 
petitioner employed the accrual method 
of accounting. 


During the year 1920 it was the in- 
tention of the petitioner to contract 
with one Jessie Newman, a director of 
said company, to the effect that said 
Newman would indemnify the petitioner 
for loss on its credit accounts in the 
Same manner as would be done by a 
commercial credit insurance company. 
Payments were charged te cash as an 
expense, the offset being to cash. The 


After consideration by the stockholders, prec 4 = —" Rigg Bd pe 


one of thema Newman, who was also a di- q : 
rector, offe red to insure petitioner against | ae ———, ap he teem fae 
such loss if it would pay him approxi- Aeoee a cre SOee WER Ge ever 
mately the amount of an indemnity in- wRES WAS Used. 
surance company would charge as 
premium ‘for like insurance. This was 
agreed to orally between Newman and 
the other directors in July, 1920, and } 
thereafter an account was opened in the | 
First National Bank of Butte under the 
“‘Credit Insurance Indemnity 
Company,”” in which deposits were made 
on the dates and in the amounts fol- 
lowing: 
August 
30, 1920, 


tively large amount for this concern. | 
Prior to 1920, between 60 and 65 per 
of its business had been with 
saloons. With the coming of prohibition, 
many of its former customers were re- | 
tiring from: business and it seemed there 
might be Large losses through accounts | 
becoming wrorthless. With a view to pro- | 


had several conversations with agents | 
of companies which undertake to in- 
demnify losses of this character. 


| Insurance Fund 
Abandonment by Company 


_ Due to opposition of one of the prin- 
cipal stockholders, the insurance fund 
was abandoned. The entry on the 
books was made by charging cash and 
crediting insurance, throwing back the 
; cash taken out and reducing the cash 
| expense account. This adjustment just 


30, 1920, $825.30; September | results in showing an asset value to 


$825.30; October 30, 1920, 


in this balance of $4,909.89 was a con- 
tingent fund of $850, the net difference 
being $3,983.90, or the amount of the 
insurance adjustment. The adjustment 
was made - the books, the books show- 
ing a profit of $3,983.90 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the | shown by the returns filed. This adjust. 
Seventh Circuit, decided June 7, 1928. | ment was not taken into consideration 
In view, Fhowever, of section 612 of the | in making income tax returns for either 
a eh In 1921 the balance sheet 
snowing a larger surplus as of om- 
ber 31, 1920, was aaa. oo 
In the cash receipts book of the tax- 
payer under date of January 18, 1921 
there appears the following entry under 
the column “Name,” “Credit Indemnity 
Insurance,” and under the column ap- 
pears the word “General,” under the 
|; word “Total” the item $3,983.90,” and 
under the column entitled “Bank De- 
posits, General,” the figures $3,983.90. 
_In 1920, petitioner had three automo- 
bile trucks and fivé or six passenger 
automobiles, The trucks were used for 
delivering goods to customers and the 
passenger cars were used by its sales- 
men in travelling through the country 
soliciting orders; and they were not used 
for any other purpose, 
were Buicks, Huppmobiles and Stars. It 
does not appcar of what type they were, 
or how many cars there were of each 
make. The actual depreciation on them 
was not uniform for the different makes 
and also varied with different cars of 
the same make, depending upon the 
service to which they were subjected. In 
1918, the petitioner adopted the prac- 
tice of ascertaining from distributors the 
trade-in value of each automobile at the 


titioner amd the Commissioner to a later 
determination and collection of the tax, 


made. Compare United States v. The 
John Barth Company et al., United 





1106(a) o£ the 1926 Act as of February 
for anything more than the 


a waiver of the statute of limitations. 

None of the bonds in the instant case 
can be said to constitute a consent in 
writing by both the Commissioner and 
the taxpayer to a later determination, 


running of the statute of limitations 
provided in any of the Acts being pres- 
ent, and no suit or proceeding for the 
collection of the tax having been begun 
prior to the expiration of five years from 
the date of filing the return, and the 


we hold that the respondent 


statute from 


is now 


by collecting any | 





in April, 1921, and that there is no de- 
ficiency for the year 1917. Bowers v. 
New York & Albany Lighterage Com- 
pany, supra; C, B, Shaffer v. Commis- 
sioner, Stapra; United States v. The John 
supra; Art Metal Works v. 
Commissioner, 9 B. T. A. 491. Our de- 
cision in this respect in no wise disposes 
of any questions arising as to liability 
on the bond. 
In view of our conclusions in the fore- 
going opinion it does not become neces- 
sary to consider the third issue relating 
to invested capital for 1917. Issues 1 and 
2 were disposed of by stipulation. 
There is no deficiency for the year 
1917. The deficiencies for 1918, 1919, 
and 1920, will be redetermined in ac- 
with the stipulation of the 


ference between such value and the un- 
expired book value at the beginning - of 
the year as depreciation. 

_In 1920, Marx, the president of peti- 
tioner, was a member of the Silver Bow 
Club and the Butte Country Club, and 
his membership dues were paid by peti- 
tioner. They are social clubs. He joined 
in 1913, when he became president, at 
i the instance of the stockholders and with 
parties. - the approval of the directors, with the 

Reviewed by the Board. | understanding that the petitioner would 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ | pay his dues, and that he would under- 
take to introduce its brands of cigars 
into the clubs and foster their sale among 
the members, The petitioner regarded 


Milliken dissents, 
July 10, 1928, 


; payers: 


; or 


| offices). 


, counties is further 
|; Cities, towns, and villages in proportion 
| to assessed valuation of real property in 
{ each, A town may distribute not to ex- 


order of Newman. The payment of Janu- | 
ary 3, 1921, was the premium for the first | 


the contract, was obligated to pay. It | 


been paid to him and was released from | 


| workrien’s compensation insurance; 


the cash account of $4,909.89. Included | 


The automobiles | 


Business Expenses 


Taxation Laws 


AurTuHonizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Berna 
Pup.isuen Witnovr COMMENT BY THE Unirep States DAILY 


- Deductions 


of New York 


Digest of Revenue Act Relating to Income 
‘Taxes in Force in 1927 


Asa part of the decennial census of wealth, public debt, and taxation, 
the Bureau of the Census compiles a Digest of State Laws Relating to Tax- 


ation and Revenue, of which the latest report is for the year 1922. 


This 


investigation will not be made again in its entirety wntil 1932, but the Di- 
rector of the Bureau, W. M. Steuart, aniowrces that there have been so 
many requests for a revision of these tax laws that the Bureau has under- 
taken the preparation of digests of the laws relating to inheritance and in- 


come taxes in force in the various States in 1927. 


These digests are being 


published as rapidly as they are released by the Bureau of the Census. 
The first appeared in the issue of March 10, 


Exemptions allowed individual tax- 
Single, $1,500; head of family 
or married person living with husband 
wife, $3,500; each dependent child 
under 18 years or other person incapable 


| of self-support, $400. 


Rates: On taxable income not exceed- 
ing $10,000, 1 per cent; $10,000 to $50,- 
000, 2 per cent; in excess of $50,000, 3 
per cent. 

Collection and distribution of tax: 
State Tax Commission (at seven district 
After retaining $250,000 for 
refunds, 50 per cent of the remaining 
tax is credited to general fund of State, 
and 50 per cent to counties in propor- 


| tion to assessed valuation of real prop- 


erty in each. to 


among 


Amount credited 
distributed 


ceed one-third of its share to school dis- 
tricts; balance used for general town 
purposes. 

The income tax law is administered 
and enforced by the Tax Commission. 


| The tax is levied and collected annually 
} upon residents of the State on their en- 


- | tire net income and on such income of 
Board of Appeals Also Allows Deduction for Insurance | 


natural persons nonresidents arising 
from property owned within the State 
or from business, trade, profession or 


| occupation conducted in the State, at the 


rate of 1 per cent on amounts not ex- 
ceeding $10,000; 2 per cent on amounts 
above 10,000 and not exceeding $50,000; 
and 3 per cent on amounts in excess of 
$50,000. 

+ * * 

(Note—The annual tax on business 
corporations which is imposed at the 
rate of 4% per cent of the entire net 
income of the corporation or portion 
thereof taxable within the State unless 
taxable upon its capital stock with min- 
imum tax of $10 and not less than at 
the rate of 1 mill on each dollar of such 
stock, is a franchise tax and is not con- 


sidered an income tax although the net | 


income is used as a measure in 
puting the tax.) 

The income tax is payable to the State 
Tax Commission on or before the 15th 
day of April of each year on returns on 
a calendar year basis or on or before 
3% months following the close of a 
fiscal year. If not so paid, an additional 
tax of 5 per cent plus 1 per cent for 
each month the tax remains unpaid, is 
imposed where the returns are filed or 
taxes paid after 60 days after the due 
date. 


The tax is on the taxable income of 
the previous year and is a personal debt 
to the State. 

Income received from the following 
sources is not subject to the tax: 

Proceeds of life insurance, return pre- 
miums from life insurance, endowment 
or annuity contracts; value of gifts or 
bequests; interest on obligations of 
United States or its possessions; Federal 
farm loan securities, war bonds, bonds 
of New York State or its subdivisions, 
ac- 
cident or health insurance; damages 
received for injuries or sickness; war 
risk insurance; salaries and wages re- 
ceived by officials or employes of the 
United States; income received by any 


com- 





them as sales expenses; the Commis- 
sioner disallowed their deduction. 


Opinion by Love: On December 31, 
1920, the contract between petitioner and 
Newman was in full force and effect. 
Petitioner had paid to him $3,136 for 
insurance and on that date he was liable 
to petitioner in the sum of $6,000. The 
cost of insurance of this character is a 
legitimate expense of carrying on busi- 
ness, and the expenditure was incurred 
in 1920. Also, the obligation of New- 
man arose within the year, and still 
existed at its close. The cancellation of 
the contract in the subsequent year does 


; not affect the debits and credits between 


them which existed at the end of 1920. 
The expenditure is a proper deduction in 
1920 and the amount of Newman’s obli- 
gation is a credit which properly should 
be reflected in income of that year. 


Cost of Insurance 
Said to Be Business Expense 


This case is distinguishable from In- 
land Products Company, 10 B. T. A. 235, 
and Philips C. Brown et al., 10 B. T. A. 
1122. Im the first-named case, the peti- 
tioner voluntarily paid sums of money 
as beverage taxes on sweet cider, under 
a mistake of law.” At the time of the 
payments and at the time of the making 
of its income-tax returns, its liability 
for beverage taxes had not been deter- 
mined. \The amounts paid were there- 
after refunded to it. In the Brown case, 
an amount was paid as inheritance tax 
under a State law afterwards declared 
unconstitutional, and the amount was re- 
funded before the filing of the petition. 
In the present case, the liability of the 
petitioner was fixed and had accrued. 
The amount which it recovered in the 
later year came to it as part of the 
settlement under a new agreement be- 
tween it and Newman, which was in the 
nature of a compromise of Newman’s 
obligation, as well as terminating the 
indemnity contract as to the future. 

The testimony relating to the automo- 
biles is meager. It does not show how 
much the Commissioner allowed for de- 
preciation or what amount the petitioner 
is now claiming. The cost of the auto- 
mobiles is not disclosed, the description 
is too general to be of any use, and even 
the number of passenger cars is uncer- 


i tain. There is no testimony as to the life 
| end of the year, and it deducted the dif- 


of automobiles in  petitioner’s service. 
The only question presented is the ab- 
stract one of the propriety of the ap- 
praisal method of determining deprecia- 
tion. We could not adopt such a method 
on the showing made in this case. The 
deduction authorized by the law is for 
replacement of the capital value as such 
value becomes exhausted. 

The rate of exhaustion of this value 
cannot be based on the market value 
of the used article, since the 
value is influenced not only by the condi- 
tion of the article but by other factors 
as well, For example, a decrease in the 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 7.] 


market | 


any institution for moral or mental im- 
provement, religious, charitable, fra- 
ternal, hospital, educational, scientific, 
historical or cemetery purposes or for 
enforcement of laws relating to chil- 
dren or animals, if such income be used 
exclusively for carrying out one or more 
of such purposes; income received dur- 


a personal service corporation (as 
fined in the statute) on which such cor- 
poration has already paid or is liable by 
; assessment to pay a tax. 

cd * 


In the case 


gross income from sources within the 
terest on 
bonds, notes or 
obligations or dividends from 
tions, except to the extent to which the 
same shall be a part of income from any 
business, trade, or profession or occupa- 


bank deposits, interest on 


the personal income tax law. 


deductions are allowed: 


in carrying on any trade or business 
and all interest paid or accrued during 
the taxable year on indebtedness. Taxes 


against local benefits tending to increase 
value of property assessed, paid during 
the taxable year. Losses sustained dur- 
ing taxable year and not compensated 
for by insurance or otherwise, if in- 
curred in trade or business, or ni any 
transaction entered into for profit though 
not conected with trade or business, 
or if arising from fires, storms, ship- 


Debts ascertained to be worthless and 
charged off within taxable year. A rea- 
sonable allowance for exhaustion, wear 
and tear of property used in trade or 


ance for obsolescence. In the case of 
mines, other natural deposits, except oil 
and gas wells and timber, a reasonable 
allowance for depletion and for depre- 
ciation of improvements, according to 
the peculiar conditions in each case. In 
the case of oil and gas wells the ailow- 
ance for depletion is 27!% per cent of the 
gross income from the property during 
| the taxable year which allowance must 
not exceed 50 per cent of the taxpayer’s 


tions or gifts made within the taxable 
year to the United States, any State or 


Columbia for public purposes, or to cor- 
porations or associations operated ex- 
clusively for religious, charitable, scien- 
tific or educational purposes, or for pre- 
vention of cruelty to children or animals, 
or to the special fund for vocational 
rehabilitation under the act of Congress 
known as the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act, to an amount not in excess of 15 
per cent of the taxpayer’s net income. 
a * * 

In the case of a nonresident taxpayer, 
the deductions are allowed only to the 
extent that they are connected with in- 
come arising from sources within the 
State and taxable under this act to a 
nonresident taxpayer. The deductions 
for contributions or gifts are allowed 
only as to those made to corporations 
or associations incorporated by or organ- 
ized under the laws of this State or to 
tne vocational rehabilitation fund, or to 
this State or any political subdivision 
thereof for exclusively public purposes. 
Credit is allowed nonresident taxpayers 
for income taxes which they pay in the 
State of their residence provided such 
State grants substantially similar credit 
to residents of New York who are sub- 
ject to the income tax laws of such 
State, or exempts from taxation the per- 
sonal incomes of residents of New York. 


In the case of a single person, a per- 
sonal exemption of $1,500, or in the case 
of the head of a family or a married 
person living with husband or wife, a 
personal exemption of $3,500. A hus- 
band and wife living together may re- 
ceive but one personal exemption. The 
amount of such personal exemption shall 
be $3,500. If such husband and wife 
make separate returns, the personal ex- 
emption may be taken by either or di- 
vided between them. Exemptions al- 
lowed in the above case, will, in case the 
status of the taxpayer changes during 
the taxable year, be prorated according 
to the period during which the taxpayer 
occupies each status, The credit for any 
taxable year in such a case will thus be 
the sum of (1) az amount which bears 
the same ratio to $1,500 as the number 
of months the taxpayer was single bears 
to 12 months, plus (2) an amount which 
bears the same ratio to $3,500 as the 
number of months during which the tax- 
payer was a married person living with 
husband or wife or was the head of a 
family bears to 12 months. A fractional 
part of a month will be disregarded for 
this computation, unless it amounts to 
more than one-half mnth, in which case 
it will be considered to be a month. Four 
hundred dollars for each person (other 
than husband or wife) dependent upon 
and receiving his chief support from the 
taxpayer, if such dependent person is 
under 18 years of age or is incapable of 
self-support because mentally or physi- 
cally defective. Status of taxpayer on 
the last day of the taxable year de- 
termines his claim to exemptions for 
dependents. 





* * * 


Taxpayers having a net income for 
the taxable year of $1,500 or over if 
single or if married and not living with 
husband or wife, or $3,500 or over if 
married and living with husband or 
wife, or a gross income of $5,000 or 
over, regardless of the amount of the 
net income, are required to make returns 
under oath, stating specifically the items 
of the gross income and the deductions 
and credits allowed. The return must 
be made on or before the 15th day of 
the fourth month after the close of the 
fiseal year (ending on last day of any 
month except December) of the business, 
or of the calendar year, and at the time 
| of filing the return, the taxpayer shall 
| pay the tax as such appears on the face 
of the return. If the tax is not paid 
within 60 days after due (unless time is 
] extended, in which case 6 per cent is 





tion carried on in this State subject to | 


In computing net income the following | 


All ordinary and necessary expenses | 


other than income taxes or assessments | 


wrecks, or other casualty or from theft. | 


business, including a reasonable allow- ; 


net income from the property. Contribu- 


political subdivision or the District of | 


ing the taxable year as dividends from | 
de- | 


of taxpayers other than | 
residents, gross income includes only the | 





State, but does not include annuities, in- | 


other interest-bearing | 
corpora- | 





Decisicns 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated, July 13, 1928. 

*Anna M. Townsend, V. Ray Townsend, 
Esther Belle Covert v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Docket Nos. 
20046, 20048 and 20047. 

Transferee. Limitation on As- 
sessment. Petitioners, as distribu- 
tees of an estate, were refunded by 
respondent the amount of a prior 
assessment of estate taxes paid by 
the executor. This refund respond- 
ent later determined to be erroneous 
and proposed assessment of same 
under section 316 of the Revenue 
Act of 1926 against petitioners as 
distributees. Held, that the periods 
of limitation, in respect to assess- 
ment, of four years as against the 
executor and of one year additional 
as against a transferee, having 
elapsed before the deficiency was de- 
termined, assessment is barred. 

Assessment. An assessment sat- 
isfied in full payment of tax and 
later determined to be erroneous on 
claim for refund of the tax paid, 
which is allowed, held, to be not re- 
vived by a later determination that 
refund made was improper and that 
amount originally assessed was in 
fact due. 

Hector Fezandie, Executor, Estate of 
Feliy Fezandie, v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Docket No. 6881. 

1. Debts of German nationals dis- 
charged by payment of the amounts 
thereof in 1918, to the Treuhander, 
held deductible in 1918 as losses 
under section 214 (a) (4) and (5) 
of the Revenue Act of 1918 and not 
in 1920 as “Bad Debts.” 

2. Where practically all of the 
facts claimed to be determinative 
of worthlessness were ascertained in 
a prior year, and furthermore, the 
debts were but partially charged 
off within the taxable year, deduc- 
tion in the taxable year is not au- 
thorized by section 214 (a) (7) of 
the Revenue Act of 1918. 

Old Colony Trust Company, Executor, 
Estate of Clarence D. Reed, Deceased, 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 6601. 

1. The Commissioner’s determina- 
tion that a contract to purchase 
stock had a readily realizable mar- 
ket value in the taxable year 1921, 
sustained. 

2. Determination of the March 1, 
1913, value of shares of stock of 
Commonwealth Shoe and Leather 
Company sustained. 

A. B. Forncrook, Mabel N. Thompson, 
Executrix of the Will of William H. 
Thompson, v. Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue. Docket Nos. 11195 and 
11196. 

The evidence adduced is held in- } 
sufficient to enable a valuation of 
interests in coal deposits conveyed 
by quit-claim deeds without consid- 
eration other than friendship . 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


added), penalties and interest charges are 
added. A warrant may be issued to the 
sheriff of the county and sufficient prop- 
erty may be sold for payment of the 
amount and costs. 

The tax is collected by district direc- 
tors who are appointed by the State Tax 
Commission and are required to give 
bond. Of the revenue collected from the 
income tax, the Commission retains the 
sum of $250,000 out of which to pay any 
refunds to which taxpayers may be en- 
titled; of the balance, 50 per cent is paid 
into the State treasury to the credit of 
the general fund and the other 50 per 
cent is paid to the treasurers of the sev- 
eral counties in the proportion that the 
assessed valuation of real property in 
each bears to the aggregate assessed 
valuation of real property in the State. 
The amount paid to the county is dis- 


| tributed among the cities, villages and 


towns therein in proportion to the as- * 
sessed valuation of real property in each 
as compared with the aggregate assessed 
valuation of real property in the county. 
If one or more incorporated villages or 
cities be wholly or partly within a town, 
the amount apportioned to the town is 
divided between such town and such 
villages or cities in the proportion-that 
the assessed valuations of the real prop- 
erty in such villages or cities bear re- 
spectively to the assessed valuation of 
the real property of the town. A town, 
with the approval of the town board, may 
distribute not to exceed one-third of its 
allotment among the several school dis- 
tricts in the town according to the pro- 
portionate amount of real property in 
each school district, but the amount so 
distributed shall not exceed in any one 
year one-fourth of the amount received 
from taxation for school purposes in 
such district. The balance is used by 
the town for general town purposes. 
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July 14, 1928. 


Dear Jim: 


Have been too busy seeing things and learning things to write you sooner about our trip. But I 
am going to find the time to tell you what we have seen—to sketch the high spots of the trip any: 
way. I want you to know what you missed by deciding not to come along with us. 


In the first place, Jim, you’ve got Washington all wrong. It isn’t any hotter here than it is, say, 
in New York—not as hot, if you ask me. Besides, the average maximum temperature for June, July, 
August and September over a period of 53 years is just 82.6 degrees. 


I’m going to do you a favor by giving you the low-down on all these things here in Washington, 
so when you and Nelle come here on a visit (oh, yes, you WILL; by the time Jane gets through rav- 
ing to Nelle about Washington, you'll be coming), you can uphold the tradition of masculine supe- 
riority. 


To begin with, there’s the Union Station, where all the trains come in. And Jim, it’s a won- 
der! You hear a lot of talk about the big stations in New York City and other big towns—and 
they’re good stations all right. But this Union Station here in Washington .... well, I’m no great 
hand at what my English teacher used to call “Descriptive Writing,” but P'Il do my best. When you 
get off the train and walk up to the gates it looks a good bit like the stations in K. C. or Louisville ox 
a lot of other places. But once you pass the gates you’re in for a new sensation. There’s a big con- 
course there which the “‘red cap” said was the largest room in the world under one roof. I believed 
him. It is 760 feet long and they say that 50,000 soldiers in close order can stand in it! I don’t 
know about that, but it isn’t important anyhow. Then after you cross this vaulted concourse you 
get into the general waiting room, which is 220 feet long and 130 feet wide, and runs right up to the 
roof—120 feet. Just off this main waiting room there’s a special waiting room which was built for 
the use of the President of the United States. 


When you get through looking around the waiting room you'll go out of the station by the 
main entrance, if you are wise. You get your first view of the Capitol Dome right through the 
front door of the station and it is a noble looking sight. I made a hasty sketch of the Capitol Dome 
seen through one of the huge entrance arches of the Union Station. 


Once you are outside you can turn around and get an idea of the station. It is an enormous 
eranite affair which was quite evidently designed by a fellow who had the right idea about making 
Washington buildings worthy of the Nation’s Capital. To be so large it has proportions about as 
fine as any building I ever saw. Incidentally, Jim, there’s a big weather map in the main waiting 
room of the station which shows weather conditions all over the country. I noticed that the 
weather was pretty bad up where you are. That’s tough luck, old man. 


We took a taxi over to the Capitol after arranging to have our bags taken on up to the Willard. 
I won’t go into detail about the humiliation my wife’s questions about the Capitol caused me, but 
I'll fix you up so you won’t have to go through that, anyway. Jim, it makes a fellow downright 
proud to be an American to stroll around through the Capitol—it’s a great old building. Of course, 
you know it was the first Government building started in Washington when this District was selected 
as the permanent seat of government. What you probably don’t know, though, is that the cornerstone 
was laid in 1793 by George Washington—that the building was started on plans submitted by a 
French architect named Hallett—that Capitol Hill was selected as the site for it by a French engi- 
neer, Pierre Charles L’Enfant, who was appointed by George Washington to draw up a plan for the 
Capital City. L’Enfant is reported to have said that this hill was “a pedestal waiting for its monu- 
ment.” Be that as it may, the Capitol makes a mighty fine monument and can be seen from all 
directions. There are about 60 acres in the Capitol Grounds, all beautifully landscaped and planted. 


During the War of 1812-14 the Capitol was burned, but it was soon restored and has been en- 
larged from time to time since then to meet the needs of a growing government. According to the 
pictures it didn’t have a real dome on it back before the Civil War, the present graceful and inspir- 
ing dome being erected between 1859 and 1865. 


Lots of. people who visit the Capitol miss what was one of the most interesting things about it 
to me. The big bronze entrance doors to the Capitol are tremendously fine in conception and 
execution, Jim. They have high relief panels on which are shown incidents from the life of Colum- 
bus, including his discovery of America, and are the work of one Randolph Rogers who was an 
American. Inside these doors you are in the rotunda, where you can look straight up to the vaulted 
dome, 180 feet above. There are some big paintings around the wall of the rotunda which show 


_ various scenes from early American history. The guide told us this dome weighs nearly 4,000 tons 


and that the little figure on top of it is 314 times as large as a man. This figure is symbolic of 
Freedom, carrying the sword of Justice and the shield of Patriotism. 
e 


At one side of the rotunda is Statuary Hall which used to be the meeting place of the House 
of Representatives. It now has statues of famous men from different States. Then there is the room 
of the Supreme Court—not a big, massive room, you understand, Jim, but a room which has seen an 
awful lot of history. This room was the Senate Chamber in the very early days of the Capitol. It 
was in this room that Webster’s great reply to Hayne was made—here is where Calhoun had many 
a bitter debate with Clay. 


How this letter has grown! But Washington is mighty interesting to me, and you'll have to 
forgive me if I bore you. I'll tell you more about our sight-seeing the next time I write. 


Yours, 


JOE. 


LE 


The Story of 
Washington 


One of a series of articles de- 
scribing the City of Washing- 
ton. These public-spirited citi- 
zens, firms and institutions, 
have made possible this series: 


The Wardman Park Hotel, 
The Hotel Built With an Ideal. 
Connecticut Ave. and Woodley Rd. 


Underwood & Underwood 
Quality Photographs. 
1230 Connecticut Avenue 


Southern Brothers, 
Steward Business University 
For Secretaries and Accountants. 
1333 F St. N. W. 


Chestnut Farms Dairy, 
A Monument to Health. 
Pennsylvania Avenue at 26th St. 


Silver Spring 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington’s Ideal Suburb. 

700 Southern Building 


Woodward & Lothrop, 
A Store Worthy of the 
Nation’s Capital. 
Tenth, Eleventh, F and G Streets 


Gude Brothers, 
Florists. 
1212 F Street 


W.C. & A. N. Miller, 
Developers of Wesley Heights. 
1119 17th Street N. W. 


Wardman, 


Houses One-Tenth of the Capital City 
Population. 


1435 K Street N. W. 


The Willard, 
Washington’s Leading Hotel. 
On Historic Pennsylvania Avenue 


The Carlton Hotel, 
Sixteenth and K Streets. 
Two Blocks from the White House 


The Washington Hotel, 
in the Center of the Banking District 
Opposite Treasury 


The Riggs National Bank, 
Resources of $50,000,000. 
Leading Bank in National Capital, 


District Lawyers & Washington 
Title Insurance Co., 
Title Insurance. 
1413 Eye Street 


H. L. Rust Co., 
542% Mortgages on D. C. Property 
1001 Fifteenth Street N. W. 


McKeever & Goss, 


Member, American Association of 
Mortgage Bankers. 


1415 K Street 


Harriman & Co., 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 
729 Fifteenth Street N. W. 


W. B. Hibbs & Co., 


Bankers—Brokers, 
New York Stock Exchange. 


725 Fifteenth Street 


National Engraving Co., 
Service That Satisfies. 
Thirteenth and E Streets 


Edson W. Briggs Co., 
Rock Creek Park Estates. 
1001 Fifteenth Street N. W. 


Hedges & Middleton, 
6% First Trust Notes. 


1421 I Street N. W. 


Washington Rapid Transit Co. 
“The Sixteenth Street Coach Line.” 
Washington’s Newest Transportation 
System—Coaches for Private Hire. . 
4615 Fifteenth Street N. W. | 


This is one of a series of messages from the City of Washington to the people 
of the United States. Their publication is made possible by the coopera- 
tive civic effort of a number of Washington’s leading business men and insti- 
tutions, whose names appear on this page. These business leaders believe 


NATION 


that The Story of Washington is worthy of your most careful consideration. 

Inquiries concerning Washington, its attractions and advantages, will receive 
prompt and authoritative replies. Address The U. S. Community Advancement 
Corporation, P. O. Box 3692, Washington, D. C, 
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Commerce 


. Antimony Production 


Of Mexico Reduced 


By About QOne-fourth | 


Output Is | 1,894 Tons in| 


1927 Compared With Rec- 
ord of 2,573 Tons 
In 1926. 


The 1927 production of antimony in 
Mexico was about 25 per cent less than 
the 1926 production, according to a re- 

ort from the American § consuls 

exico City, San Luis Potosi and No- 


gales, made public July 11 by the De- | 


partment of Commerce. Mexico, accord- 
ing to the report, is second to China in 
production of antimony, which is impor- 
tant as an alloy of steel. 


The full text of the report follows: 


Official figures placed Mexico’s anti- | 


mony output in 1927 at 1,894 tons, com- 
pared with 2,573 tons the preceding year, 
which was a record year. 


Antimony Found in Sonora. 


The entire State of Sonora in Mexico | 
from the Sierra Madre Mountains to the | 


Gulf of California, has been referred to 
an “antimony province.” and there is 
hardly a section that does not have its 
antimony prospect. 

The most important and _ productive 
field in the State is that of the Altar 
district, whose mines are located about 


80 miles west of Caborca and an equal | 
distance east of Port Lobos, on the Gulf | 
of California. It is about 117 miles from | 
the mines to the railroad, and. Santa Ana | 


is'70 miles, by railroad, south of the, in- 
ternational boundary line. 
The antimony deposits of Altar oc- 


cupy about 35 square miles, but the main | 
deposits are centered within an area ap- | 


proximately three miles long and two 
wide. They are located among low hills 
and rolling country, at a slight elevation 
above sea level. 


Pure Deposits of Ore. 
Here are found large lodes of the ore 
said te be relatively pure deposits of nat- 
ural oxide of antimony. Silver-bearing 


antimony ore is also found in this section. | prices continue low, although production 


The Altar fields furnished 1,591,520 
pounds of the Mexican production of an- 
timony in 1927—approximately 29 per 
cent less than their comtribution in the 


preceding year. It is to be remembered, | 


however, that 1926 was a record one in 
the industry, with production reaching 
the highest point since its history be- 
gan in 1881. 

The trend of production may be seen 
by the exports of fine antimony to’ the 


United States in recent years; they came | 


to 36,100 pounds in 1915, increasing to 
1,510,730 in 1918. There was a decided 
decline in the following year, and no 
production appeared from 1920 to 1924, 
inclusive. 

It was resumed in 1925 with an ex- 
portation of 341,043 pounds, and 1,804,- 
979 pounds were exported to the United 
States in 1926, practically all that was 
mined. 


Hearings on Tariff Rate 
On Window Glass Postponed 


Oral announcement has just been made 
_by the United States Tariff Commission 
that hearings in the window glass in- 
vestigation have been postponed from 
August 7 to August 21. The request for 
the postponement came from counsel rep- 
resenting the importers, it was stated. 


Tariff Commission Orders 
Study on Unleavened Bread 


The United States Tariff Commission 
has ordered a cost of production investi- 
gation covering unleavened bread, the 
Commission has just announced orally. 
The Commission did not disclose the de- 
tails of the investigation. Available 
data indicated that Palestine is the prin- 
cipal competing country. it was said. 


Decline Reported in Wages 
Paid to Farm Laborers 


[Continucd from Page 1.] 
Was somewhat less than the usual sea- 
sonal rise. The index this month is the 
lowest July figure since 1925. 

The wages of all classes of farm la- 
bor are below last year, the greatest de- 
crease occurring in day labor with board 
which is three per cent lower than July 
@ year ago, and day labor without board 
which is two per cent below July, 1927. 
Monthly wages for the country as a 
whole showed only a slight decline. 

The lower level of farm wages is prob- 
ably due to the larger supply of farm la- 
bor available this year. Supply expressed 
as per cent of demand is 105 for July 1 
as compared to 100 a year ago. The 
larger supply in turn is probably ex- 
plained by the much lower volume of 
industrial employment. 

The supply of labor on July 1 was 92.8 
per cent of normal as against 90.1 per 
cent July 1, 1927 and the demand was 
88 per cent as against 89 per cent a 
year ago. 


Dried Ege Industry 
Active in Tientsin 
Shipments to United States In- 


crease in 1928, 


-Approximately one-half, or 154,000 


pounds of the 316,500 pounds of dried | 


egg albumen exported from Tientsin, 
China, during the first three months of 
1928, was declared for exportation 


by Vice Consul Angus I. Ward, made 
Spublic July 13, by the Department of 
Commerce. The full text of a summary 
ot the report follows: 

There was a brisk movement of dried 


‘the quarter. 
ounds of this commodity exported from 
ientsin during the first quarter of 1927, 

there were 498,000 pounds exported dur- 
ing the first quaitei of 1928. 

; White only 458,600 pounds of dried egg 
yolk valued at $20,618 were declared 
at Tientsin during the first quarter of 
1927 for exportation to the United 
States, 172,800 pounds valued at $70,879 
were declared during the first Quarter of 
1928. The by!k of these shipments were 
made up of granular yolk from Honan 
Province. 


| lation of coal. 
at 


1236) 


Trade throughout the Dominion of 
Canada is fair to good, with the em- 


1920, according to the weekly review of 


| world commerce conditions, made public 
July 13 by the Department of Commerce. | 
The coal industry in Great Britain is | 


said to be showing interest in the possi- 
bility of an ultimate international regu- 
Tron and steel produetion 
in France is reported to be at a record 
level. The full text of the 
follows: 


Australia: General trade 





for last year. The British percentage of 


this loss was nearly twice that of the | 


American. 
Argentina: Trade throughout the week 
was more active and the general situa- 


tion more favorable than during the pre- | 


vious week. The cotton’ crop is officially 


estimated at 73,000 metric tons, as com- |! 


pared with 45,000 metric tons for last 


| year. Customs house receipts from Jan- 
| uary 1 to July 3 were about 9 per cent 


above those of the corresponding period 
of 1927. The winter weather is favorable 


to crops. June exports of wheat amounted | 


to 518,000 tons; of corn, to 975,000 tons; 
of linseed, to 182,000 tons; of oats, to 
42,000 tons; of flour, to 16,000 tons; of 
barley, to’ 8,000 tons; and of wool, to 
25,000 bales. 

Brazil: Business continues fair with ex- 
change a little firher. Money is tighter 
and funds held by the banks are declin- 
ing. The coffee market is nervous, but the 


| decline is insignificant. Import commodi- 


ties are moving better than last year. 


British Malaya: Weth exception of the | 


tin situation, general conditions are more 
satisfactory. Textile trade is gradually 
becoming readjusted as the result of de- 
creased boycott agitation in China. Tin 


is heavy. 

Canada: Dominion trade is reported as 
fair to good in all centers with Quebec 
and Winnipeg continuing the improve- 
ment noted last week. Collections are 
slow in some centers, but the average 
of reports is fair to good. Announcement 
has been made of a reduction of from 
5 to 20 per cent in dealers’ prices of 
rubber tires, and from 5 to 30 per cent 
in tubes, attributed to lower prices for 
crude rubber and to import competition. 


The official Canadian report of crop con- | 


ditions on June 30 is uniformly encour- 
aging. Wheat and grain are making 


| good progress and fruit and vegetable 


prospects are good. 

The employment situation at the begin- 
ning of June was better than for any 
month on record since the Dominion in- 
dex was begun in 1920. A 6 per cent in- 
crease in the total of payrolls was dis- 
tributed over the manufacturing, con- 
struction and transportation groups. 
Wholesale prices for the month fell 2.8 
points, chiefly because of lower prices 
for grains, flour, oat products, potatoes 
and sugar. There were decreases also in 
iron and steel and chemicals, and in- 
creases in prices received for animals 
and non-ferrous metals. 


Increase Is Shown 
In Customs Revenue in China 


China: Chinese customs revenues for 
the first six months of 1928 show an 
increase of 5,000,000 Haikwan taels over 
the same period last year, or about 1,- 
000,000 Haikwan taels less than the cor- 
responding period of 1926, which was a 
banner year in Chinese foreign trade. 
Reports from Central and South China 
indicate good crop prospects and a gen- 
eral improvement in the financial situa- 
tion, with considerable activity in road 
construction. North China business is 
generally improving but still awaiting 
further evidence of political stability and 


| still adversely affected by a shortage of 


rolling stock on North China railways. 
The 1927 cotton crop in the Tientsin area 
was the largest in the history of that re- 
gion it is reported, aggregating about 
360,000 American bales, which was 25 
per cent greater than in the previous 
vear. Unofficial preliminary estimate of 
the acreage planted this year appears to 
show a considerable decrease over last 
year. (Halkwan tael equals approxi- 
mately $0.6590), 

France: There is no evidence that 
legal stabilization of the franc has af- 
fected the general situation noticeably. 
Public interest in the operation has al- 
ready died down, but the new feeling 
of security is expected to bring about 
a gradual revival of business. The vol- 
ume of transactions on the Bourse has 
been greatly reduced, price declines 
have occurred and quotations are ex- 
tremely sensitive to unfavorable devel- 
opments. It. seems evident that the prob- 
able benefits from stabilization were 
more than discounted during past 
months and that a further rise 
Bourse prices will depend on economic 
progress. The important bill relative to 
housing has passed the Chamber of 
Deputies. While amendments will prob- 
ably be made in the Senate, early enact- 
ment of the bill is expected, to the 


great benefit of the construction indus- | 
tries. The producion of iron and steel | 


is at a record level and unfilled orders 
are still large, despite the moderate 
demestic demand, 

On the initiative of the metallurgical 
industry, a new credit institution, the 
Societe Anonyme de Credit a l’Industrie 
Francaise has been formed under the 
auspices of the Societe 


provide long term credit facilities not 
offered by ordinary banks. Activity in 
the cotton industry has been reduced 
further and the outlook is uncertain. 
The wool industry is again 
the situation oi the silk industry is im- 


; fk : , | proving. 
egg yolk, however, from Tientsin during | I & 


In comparison with 137,600 | 


Production of coal and lignite during 
May increased to 4,248,999 metric tons 
and the output of metallurgical coal 


period, the coal market has become 


quettes, during May, at 2,287,000 metric 


; tons, showed an increase. Machinery pur- 


chases during June were much lower on 
account of expectations of lower prices 


| subsequent to stabilization. However, the 


railroads have continued to replace ob- 
solete equipment. There is general op- 


ployment situation at the best level since | 


| which 


review | 


throughout | 
| Australia during the week ended July 
| 5 was quiet. According to statistics just 
| issued imports of automobile chassis into 
| the Commonwealth during the first four | 
months of 1928 decreased by about 28,000 
units, as compared with the same period | 


in | 


Generale bank | 


: | with a capital of 50,000,000 francs to 
oO |} 
the United States, according to a report | 


busy and | 


é | $0.33 a pound has been reported. 
was also higher at 368,000 metric tons, | 
Because of the approach of the vacation | benelited the coffee, which was begin- 
1 t e e | ning 
calmer. Imports of coal, coke and bri- 
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Lumber Rates 


Agriculture 
Trade in Canada Is Good; Iron and Steel 


Production in France Reaches Hi gh Level 


Coal Industry in Great Britain Is Reported to Be Inter- 
ested in International Regulation. 


timism regarding the future of domestic 
business, 

Imports of textile machinery are de- 
creasing, but cxports so far this year 
have been double those for the corre- 
sponding period of 1927. Imports of ma- 
chine tools, particularly from the United 


States, are resuming their prewar im- | 
portance. Foreign trade in agricultural 


implements brings out the extent to 
manufacturers in France have 
progressed along this line. The hard- 
ware business is seasonally dull, 
though stocks are low. Price increase 
are likely to stimulate buying for fu- 
ture requirements. Cereals which bene- 


fited from the sunny weather in June |! 
stornis | 


are again suffering from hail 
and rust in the northern districts. Har- 
vesting of winter barley has begun un- 
der favorable conditions. The outlook 
for other. crops is generally unsatisfac- 
tory. Small yields of vegetables and 


fruits have resulted in sharp price rises. | 


Stock Exchange 
Is Active at Tokyo 


Japan: Although actual business in 
Japan is only fair, the Tokyo stock ex- 
change is very active, due to easy money. 
The Shora Bank, which was 
the latter part of 1927 by a merger of 
banks that failed in the financial pani, 
reports a loss of 250,000,000 yen for the 
first six months of this year. It is prob- 
able that bank rates will be reduced. 
Middle grade brown rice now sells: for 
30.25 yen per koku (5.12 bushels), which 


is the lowest price obtained this year. | 


It is estimated in Japan that the 1928 
rice crop will be large. 
$0.463 at current rate of exchange). 
camphor industry is greatly 
and exports have increased. 
Mexico: 


The 
improved 


ended July 7. It has been exceptionally 
rain may affect crops adversely. 
Mexican treasury department has 
nounced that revenues during the first 
four months of the year exceeded the 
budget estimates by 5,000,000 pesos. 
Mexico (Yucatan): Although business 
in general is dull in Yucatan, imports are 
relatively heavy. During June, 1928, 
exports of henequen from Progreso 
amounted to -44,498 bales as compared 
with 56,481 bales in May. Of the amount 
shipped in June, 34,249 bales or 76.97 
per cent went to the United States. 


The 


and Campeche, and on plantations at the 
end of June amounted to 154,557 bales 
as compared with 133,914 bales at the 
end of May. The shipments of henequen 
under the outstanding American con- 
tracts have virtually been completed. 

Panama: Business in Panama 
tinues fair with collection satisfactory. 
Exports from Colon, Panama, during 
June amounted to $244,000, of which 
87 per cent consisted of bananas. Build- 
ing construction approved up to 
30, totaled over $1,600,000. 


Movement of Merchandise 
Below Average in Peru 


Peru: The 
continued 


distribution 
normal in 


ot 
volume but 
40 per cent below the seasonal average. 
Collections are very sluggish but an 


the increasing volume of the cotton crop | 
official | 


returns. It is stated that the 
sanction of the city of Lima's sale of 
$2,500,000 municipal bonds to an Ameri- 


can banking firm is expected in the near | 
The reserve bank statement as | 


future. 
of June 30, places the total gold reserves 
at 5,819,912 Peruvian pounds, bank 
clearings as 6,967,462 Peruvian pounds 
and note circulation at 6,026,363 Peru- 
vian pounds. 

Phiiippine Islands: Continued activity 
of Mayon volcano has somewhat affected 
collections and sales in the vicinity of 
Legaspi, Albay. No serious eruption of 


the volcano is anticipated, however, and | 


trade conditions in that area are. ex- 


future. Abaca trade of the past week 
Was steady, with improved undertone of 


the market. Production continued rather } 


heavy and prices of most select grades 
advanced slightly. Grade F is now 
quoted at 24.50 pesos per picul of 139 
pounds; I, 22.75; JUS, 21.75; JUK, 18; 
and L, 14.50. (One peso equals $0.50.) 
All coconut oil mills operated intermit- 
tently during the past week, as the re- 
sult of heavier arrivals, and the market 
was steady and quiet. The provincial 
equivalent of reseeado (dried copra) de- 
livered at Manila is 12.75 pesos per 
picul; Hondagua, 12.25; and Cebu, f. o. 
b., 12.75. Arrivals of copra at Manila 
for the month of June totaled 317,000 
sacks. 

Poland: Foreign trade for May, ac- 


cording to preliminary data, closed with | 


an adverse balance of 94,700,000 zloyts 


(par value, 8.90 zloyts to the dollar), im- | 


ports totaling 296,470,000 zloyts against 
201,770,000 zloyts of exports. Com- 
pared with the preceding month, these 
figures represent increases of 30,814,000 
zloyts in imports; 17,255,000 zloyts 
exports, and 13,700,000 in 
balance. 


Business in Porto Rico 


Continues to Be Dull 

Porto Rico: Business continues dull 
and no improvement can be looked for 
in the next few months owing to the in- 
creasing unemloyment incident to the 
closing of the 1927-28 sugar campaign. 
A production of 592,000 short tons 
sugar was obtained by the 36 mills which 


the adverse 


have finished grinding and the eight | 
| mills still in active operation expect to 


produce 150,000 tons so that the total 


| production for the 1927-28 crop is ex- 


pected to approximate 742,000 short 
tons, a new record as compared with 
660,000 tons produced in 1925 and 630,- 
000 tons in the 1926-27 season. 
ments of raw sugar to the end of June 
amounted to 501,188 short tons and 


| about 50,000 tons will be refined locally. 


The tobacco movement continues slow 
and only one notable sale of 600,000 
pounds of the new crop at approximately 
In the 
southwest light rainfall in the past week 


to suffer from the prolonged 
drought, but it is still too early to es- 
timate the coffee yield, although present 
prospects are said to be excellent. Fruit 


shipments have been very low as few | 


pineapples remain to be shipped and the 
movement of citrus fruits is very small, 
and no improvement is expected before 
December. Total exports in recent 


al- | 
| an ) 
| which aviators can fly. regardless of tog 


formed | 


| flights only 
(1 yen equals | 


an- | 


con- | 


June | 


| pilot can alway 


foodstuffs | 
\ n the | 
movement of other merchandise has been | 


in |! 


ot |} 


Ship- | 


| Expansion Forecast 
For Commercial Use 


Of Airplane Service, 


Railroads Will Lose Part of | 


Mail, Passenger and Ex- 
press Traffic, Says Com- 
merce Department. 
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cently been given of the aircraft radio- | 


beacon system which has been under in- 
tensive development by the Bureau of 
Standards. The beacon system marks out 


invisible but infallible course along 


or other weather conditions. 


To make use of this system, an air- | 
| plane need only be provided with a small | 


receiving set carrying an indicator. An 
occasional glance at the indicator tells 
the \pilot whether he is following the 
course, or how far off if he has deviated 
from it. 

Radio Beacon Successful. 


The troublesome trailing wire antenna | 
stages | 


of the development have been eliminated. | peen 


and headphones used in earlier 
The experimental work is still in prog- 
ress, but the system is sufficiently per- 
fected that routine use of it on the reg- 
ular airways is beginning. 


With the radiobeacon made practical 


and dependable, air route operations en- ! 


ter a new era of regularity and safety. 
Most of the trips which are now omitted 
or- undertaken: only at great risks can be 
confidently made. 

It has been the rule to undertake 
when weather conditions 
were favorable enough so that the pilot 


| could see points on the ground, and in 


the early days of our air mail service 


| flying schedules were frequently inter- | 
Business has been generally | 
quiet throughout Mexico during the week | 


rupted on account of weather conditions. 
A method of aerial navigation called 


1 | “instrument flying” has been tried from 
hot and dry this season and the lack of | 


time to time. When the pilot can not sce 
the earth below he forgets the outside 
world and, concentrating all his atten- 
tion on his instruments, navigates his 


; craft from the information they convey. 
One instrument tells him his elevation, 
another his speed, another whether he is | 
turning or flying straightaway, and his | 


compass indicates his general direction. 


But accurate as all there instruments | 


may be, they do not tell him if he is 
drifting sidewise due to a cross wind, nor 


The | do they tell him exactly at what speed 


total stock on hand at Progreso, Merida | 


he is traveling because there may also 
be a head or tail wind to slow him down 


ment flying may enable a pilot to keep 
his craft at a safe altitude and in a gen- 
eral! correct direction, the hazard of 


gett ng far away from the course into | 
strenze, unfamiliar, and possibly danger- 


ous areas is ever present. 
Way Marked by Beacon. 

What “instrument flying” has hitherto 
lacked is precisely supplied by the radio- 
beacon system, 
know his location. The 
radiobeacon system includes the doubdle- 
beam directive beacon and smaller sta- 
tions known as “marker beacons.” 

The first work on the double-beam di- 
rective type of radiobeacon was done by 
the Bureau of Standards in 1921 for the 
Army Air Service. The method consisted 


arly i be a >, _8N | of transmitting radio waves alternately 
carly improvement is anticipated with | from two directive coil antennas placed 
at an angle with each other. Each an- | 


! tena transmits a set of waves which is 


directive, i. e., it is stronger in its own 
plane than in other directions. 
When an airplane flies along the line 


exactly equidistant ftom the two beams | 


of waves, i. e., on the bisector of the 
angle between the ptanes of the two an- 


the two with equal intensity. If the air- 


| plane deviates from this line the signals | 


from one antenna are louder and the 
other weaker. 
Equality of received signals thus in- 


dicates a fixed line in space and pro- 


: | vides a means to guide an observer on | 
pected to return to normal in the near 


any kind of craft along that line. A dif- 
ferent signal is used on each antenna, 
so as to distinguish between them. 


Receiving Equipment. 


The beacon system can be used with | 
any receiving set which operates at the | 


frequencies used, merely replacing the 


| telephone receivers by the simple reed 


indicator limit: There are however, a num- 


' ber of special conditions involved in re- 
ceiving on an airplane, and the Bureau | 


has developed special receiving sets in 


| 
order to use the beacon system under the | Sh 7 
' of as many routes as possible. 
While there are no commercial receiv- | of embargo, or other physical difficulties 
| ing sets. at present available which are 

suitable for use on aircraft at the new | 
close | 


most advantageous conditions. 


frequencies for the air services, 
cooperation is being maintained between 
the Bureau and several commercial com- 


panies working on various problems re- | 


lated to radio aids for air navigation. 


| It appears that suitable receiving sets 


and auxiliaries will 
the market. 


soon be offered on 


beacon signals actually determined the 
course. Parts of these flights were made 


| under conditions of low visibility, when | 


months have been ahead of those of the 
same months of 1927. 


United Kingdom: Informal negotia- 


tions between colliery owners have been | 


instituted for the purpose of coordinat- 
ing district marketing agreements and 
arranging for control of 
production and marketing on a national 
| basis. Further interest in being shown 
| in the possibility of ultimate interna- 
tional regulation of the coal trade, but 
it is realized that domestic units are a 
necessary preliminary. Fundamental 
differences in existing district schemes 
make coordination difficult but the con- 


| tor operating toward a successful out- 
come of the present negotiations. Coal 
marketing conditions remain unchanged 
with restricted production exceeding de- 
mand in most classes but minimum 
prices are being maintained. 

Yugoslavia: Following the adverse 
balance of 1921, which resulted from a 
sharp deciine in exports, statistics for 
April continue to reflect the short agri- 
cultural crop of 1927. Total weight of 
| exports during April was 367,930 
metric tons valued at 428,538,000 dinars 
as compared with 352,370 metric tons 
; and 467,876,000 dinars, respectively, 
for the corresponding month of the pre- 
vious year. (Dinar equals $0.01761.) 

a 





Low Rates on Lumber 


Rates on lumber and classes and com- 
moditie; in general, originating in the 
Pacific coast and imtermediate territory 
destined to defined territories east of 
the Rocky Mountains, lower than rates 
obtaining at intermediate 
were authorized to be established or 
continued by the western transcon- 





i knowledge 


because with its use the | 


| average 
| originating in western district in 1923. 
tennas, the pilot hears the signal from | 


Fights have becn made under practical 
conditions up to 135 miles, in which the | 


| range from 


centralized | 


the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


cared for by regrouping of rates, Chair- 
man Campbell dissented from the ma- 
jority decision. 


The rate situation in this traffic is dis- | 


cussed in the report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, embodying the 
order. Excerpts from the report, in full 
text, are as follows: t 

The grouping of destination points in 


i the Southwest and portions of western 
| trunk-line territory with respect to the 
| lumber rates from the north Pacific coast 
| was fixed by us in West Coast Lumber- 


men’s Asso. v. A. & S. Ry. Co., 78 I. C. C. 
746, and 104 I. C. C. 695. The other 
groups are all of long standing, having 
in existence more than 20 years. 
At the hearing no complaint was made 


| against these adjustments and no objec- 


tion to their continuance was raised. The 
basis for the relief sought is the same 
in all instances. 

Applicants state that they have no 
of anw complaints pending 
alleging unreasonableness in the rates 
to. the. intermediate points, nor of any in- 


| stances in which the relationship of the 


transcontinental groups with respect to 
eastbound traffic has been assailed. No 
shippers appeared in opposition to the 
relief sought. 


Typical Lumber Rates to 
Central: Territory Shown 


A number of maps and rate exhibits 
showing the group boundaries, examples 
of direct and circuitous routes, and the 
rates and earnings to both the competi- 


| tive and intermediate points were offered 
The following table, com- | 


in evidence. 
piled from these exhibits, shows the lum- 
ber rates to central territory, together 
with other pertinent information. It is 
illustrative of the rate situation with re- 
spect to the relief prayed by application 
No. 12383. 


Lumber from Seattle, Wash., to Niles, 


Mich. Direct route: C., M. & St. P., Chi- 


! cago, Ill., Michigan Central, 2,266 miles; 


rate, 81c; earnings per ton-mile, 7.15 
mills; earnings per car* $457.00; earn- 


| ings per car-mile* 20.17c. 
to to speed him up. Thus while instru- | - y 
| eago, Ill., B. & O., Milford Junction, Ind., | 
iC. C., C. & St. L., 2,320 miles; circuity, 
2 per cent; rate, 81c, earnings per ton- | 


Departure route: C., M. & St. P., Chi- 


mile, 6.98 mills; earnings per car,* 
$457.00; earnings per car-mile,* 19.70c. 
Higher rated intermediate point: Bre- 


men, Ind. (B. & O.), 2,263 miles; rate, | 
| 82.5e; earnings per ton-mile, 7.29 mills; | 


earnings per car,* $465.47; earnings per 
car-mile,* 20.57c. 

Canton Ohio. Direct route: C., M. & St. 
P., Chicago, Ill, Pa. R. R., 2,540 miles; 
rate, 87c; earnings per ton-mile, 6.85 
mills; earnings per car,* $490.85; earn- 
ings per car-mile,* 19.32c. 

Departure route: C., M. & St. P., Des 
Moines, Iowa, Wabash, St. Louis, Mo., 


| B. & O., Zanesville, Ohio, W. & L. E., 


2,868 miles; circuity, 13 per cent; rate, 
87c; earnings per ton-mile, 6.07 


car-mile,* 17.11ce. 

Higher rated intermediate point: Wei- 
ant, Ohio, 2,763 miles; rate, 88.5c; earn- 
ings per ton-mile, 6.41 mills; earnings 
per car,* $499.32; earnings per car-mile,* 
18.07c. 

*Based on loading of 56,420 pounds, 
weight of lumber shipments 


It will be observed that the percentage 
of circuity of the departure routes is 
comparatively slight. This is true of 
many of the routes and is explained by 
the fact that most of the hauls from 
Pacific coast producing 


territory are 2,000 miles or greater. In 


many cases the entire difference in the | 
hauls over two routes, one with, and the | 
other without, departures, is accounted | 


for by the use of different delivering 
lines in the destination territory. Appli- 
cants, therefore, contend that relief is 
necessary for all of these lines. They 
ask that it not be limited to routes hav- 


ing a fixed minimum degree of circuity | 


and state that, because of the long hauls, 
a limitation of 40 per cent as a maximuin 


| will afford them the desired relief with 


respect to the rates # central territory. 
Applicants state that they desire that 
shipping interests should have the use 


' attending operation over the short routes, 


shippers would be unable to reach their 
markets. It is also to their advantage 


sible, so that delivery of competitive 
points can be effected on all lines with- 
out unnecessary switching. Some of the 


| the pilot hadyonly the beacon indicator 


to determine his direction. 


To a large extent the device is un- | 
is affected | 


affected by interference. It 
little by airplane engine ignition inter- 
ference. 

Such intereference does not change the 
operating charactertistic of the indicator 
signal, but merely reduces the distance 
the beacon station. The 
system was recently demonstrated to 
various prominent Government officials. 

Aids to Flying Successful. 

This development insures the full suc- 
cess of the Department of Commerce 
program of aids to air navigation. 
the intention of the Department to es- 
tablish radio telephone and radio beacon 
stations along the civil airways threugh- 


' out the country, probably at the prin- 


cipal airports. 
To utilize both services, airplane op- 


ignition shielding and to install a very 
simple radio receiving set on each of 
their airplanes. 

Opinion recently expressed by the 
leading aviators converges on the neces- 
sity of a course indicator that will guide 
airplanes in conditions of low visibility. 
‘The radiobeacon provides this, and when 
the Department of Commerce has com- 
pleted its development and established 
the system over the country, airplanes in 
flight will always have the beacon sig- 
nals available to keep them constantly 
informed on their location. 

Indeed, when a pilot leaves his regular 

| course either accidentally or to avoid a 


| stormy area, the radio beacon will show 


him the way back. 


destinations, | 


tinental railroads and their eastern con- | 
nections in an order recently issued by | 


; per 


' in 


mills; } 
; earnings per car,* $490.85; earnings per 


points to this | 


; clear 
| routes are less than 25 per cent circuit- 


In times | 


| the degree of circuity. 
| under some of the rates above referred 


Tt is | those yielded by the general level of the 


& * | 7 
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COMMENT 


Pustisnep Wrreout 


Rema 


ny Tue Unrrep Stares DAILy 


Railroads 


from Pacific Coast 


To Eastern Destinations Are Sustained 


I. C. C. Also Authorizes Continuance or Establishment of 
Reduced Tariffs on Classes and. Commodities. 


| circuitous lines, especially the smaller 
and weaker lines, would be unable to par- 
| ticipate in this transcontinental 
unless they have relief in connection with 
| the stronger lines forming reasonable 
routes, 
The relief in the rates 


sought on 


| classes and commodities to central ter- 
following | 


ritory’ is illustrated by the 


table prepared from exhibits. The de- 


! parture routes shown have been selected 
Declaring that the situation should be | 


as representative of those which are 
most circuitous. The rates selected are 
the lower rates as to which applicants 
seek relief. 

Class E from Seattle, Wash., to Toledo 
Ohio. Direct route: C., M. & St. P., Chi- 
cago, Ill, N. Y. C., 2,407 miles; rate, 


| $1.47; earnings per ton-mile, 12.21 mills; 


earnings per car,* 
car-mile,* 24.43c. 
Departure route: U. P., Omaha, Nebr.; 
M. P., St. Louis, Mo., B. & O. Zanesville, 
Ohio; W. & L.. E., 3,169 miles; circuity, 
32 per cent; rate, $1.47; earnings per 
ton-mile, 9.28 mills; earnings per car,* 
$588; earnings per car-mile,* 18.55c. 


$588; earnings per 


Direct and Circuitous 
Routes Compared 


Higher rated imtermediate 
$1.50; earnings per ton-mile, 10.65 mills; 
earnings per car,* $600; earnings per 
car-mile,* 21.3lc. 

Flour, soya bean, and rice bran, ete., 
from Los Angeles, Calif., to Toledo, Ohio. 
Direct route: A., T. & S. F. Kansas City, 
Mo.; Wabash, 2,442 miles; rate, $1.05; 
earnings per ton-mile, 8.60 mills; earn- 
ings per car,* $630; earnings per car- 
mile*, 25.80c. 


Departure route: S. P., New Orleans, 


| La.; L. & N. Cincinnati, Ohio; N. & W. 
Columbus, Ohio: H. V., 3,275 miles; cir- 


cuity, 34 per cent; rate, $1.05; earnings 
ton-mile, 6.41 mills; earnings 
car,* $650; earnings per car-mile,* 19.24¢, 

Higher rated intermediate point: New- 
town, Ohio (N. & W.), 2,954 miles; rate, 
$1.13; earnings per ton-mile, 7.65 milis; 
earnings per car,* $678; earnings 
car-mile,* 22.95c. 

*Under class E rates, based on loading 
of 40,000 pounds, average minimum car- 
load weight of commodities rated class E 
western classification. Under 


of 60,000 pounds. 

Assuming that relief will be granted, 
applicants ask us not 
rates at intermediate points conform to 
the equidistant provision of the fourth 
section. They contend that this provision 
is applicable only in those instances 
where rates are based on distance alone 
and relief is sought on the ground cf 
circuity. They say that these applica- 


have authority to grant relief without 
regard to that provision of the act. To 


demonstrate that the application of the | 


rule would be impracticable they show 


that it would result in breaking up the | 


groups into many smaller groups and the 


making of rates solely with relation to | 


distance, thus ignoring the commercial 
and industrial conditions which have led 
to their establishment. 

A similar situation was present in the 
C. F. A. Class Seale Case, 46 I. C. C. 
475. In that case we granted relief in 
connection with the class rates between 
points in central territory without the 
limitation of the equidistant clause. In 
Class and Commodity Rates Between 


! Western Points, 104 I. C. C. 578, appli- 
cants took the same position with respect | 


to the application of the rule. The re- 
lief there sought was based on the con- 


| tinuance of the group adjustment on cer- 


tain traffic between 
trunk-line territory. 
said, pages 585-586: 


points in western 


In 


_ “It is readily apparent that the exist- | thorized the acquisition by the Union 
ing groups and group relationships in- | 


volved herein can not be maintained if 


the rates involved are adjusted to con- | 


form to the equidistant provision, as that 
would require a revision of the present 


rates, upon substantially a distance basis. | 
These groups and group relationships, | 


except as modified by general rate 
changes, have existed for many years. 
* * * We have frequently approved the 


maintenance of such an adjustment when, | June totaled 518,000 tons, or 19,031,000 


as in this case, it appears on the whoie 
to be reasonable and not unduly preferen- 
tial or prejudicial, and are of the opinion 


that there is sufficient justification for | Buenos Aires, A. V. Dye, just made pub- 


the continuance of the group adjustment 
involved in this proceeding.” 


Granting that the showing made by the | 


applicants is fairly representative, it is 
that a great majority of their 


ous. The central territory lines do not 
ask relief with respect to routes 


than 40 per cent circuitous. Compara- 


tively few of applicants’ routes to points | 
in western trunk-line and southwestern | 
| territories 
to have as many routes available as pos- | 


are more. circuitous. 
route from 
shown in the above table is 43 per cent 
circuitous. The Illinois Central has one 


route 63 per cent Jonger than the short 


| route over which it seeks relief, but it 


made no attempts to show that the com- 
petitive rate applied over that route 
would be reasonably compensatory. 


Western Lines Oppose 


Maximum Limitation 
On brief, the western trunk lines, in 


| general, ask that no maximum limitation 


be prescribed. However, in order to con- 


i form to the requirement of the law that 


the lower rates at the more distant points 
must be reasonably compensatory, some 
reasonable limitation must be placed upon 
The low earnings 
to are perhaps not representative of 
commodity rates but applicants contend 
that they meet that requirement. As 
bearing upon this question, they intro- 
duced an exhibit showing the total oper- 


| ating expenses assigned to freight serv- 


: , : r ; ice in 1923 for Class I roads in w 7 
erating companies will require only to | . m western 


N t ’ 3 ; ' provide a moderate amount of engine | 
| tinued depression in the trade is a fac- ; 


trunk-line territory. From this they de- 


and calculate the total freight expense 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.} 


Permission Sought by B. & O | 
To Abandon Coal Branch | 


Permission is sought by the Balti- | 
the | 


more & Ohio Railroad to abandon 
right fork of its Turner branch on the 
Charleston division, a distance of 1.61 
miles in Kanawha County, West Vir- 
ginia. All traffic over the line 
in 1921, due to exhaustion of coal de- 
posits and timber depletion. 


by 
| . $ . -* 
| sion are summarized as follows: 
traffic | 


| & Maine Railroad et al. 


| refining 


point: | 
Hills, Ohio (B. & O.), 2,816 miles; rate, | 





| accordi > official 
per | cording to 9 


per 


other | 
rates, based on minimum carload weight | 


to require that Extension of Time Granted 


| tions present a special case in which we | the time 


that case we | 


more | 


The | 
San Francisco to Omaha | 
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| Clerk 


ceased | 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public July 13 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


No, 21157.—Anglo Canadian Pulp & Paper 
Mills, Ltd., of Quebec, et al. v. Akron, Can- 
ton & Youngstown Railway et al. Request 
Commission to « ler establishment of rea- 
sonable rates on newsprint paper from pro- 
ducing points in the Province of Quebec, 
Canada, to destinations in Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana east 
of the Mississippi River, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi. 

No. 20815, 


Sub 1.—Old Town Woolng 
Company, Ine., 


of Old Town, Me., v. Bosifmn 
Seeks reasonable 
rates on wool in the grease from Boston to 
Guilford, Me. Claims reparation. 

No. 21031, Sub 1.—Arkansas Railroad 
Commission v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al. Asks Commission to or- 
der establishment of reasonable rates on 
coal from points of origin in» Arkansas to 
Texas destinations. 

No. 21080, Sub 2.—Bradfield Oil & Supply 
Co.. of Poplar Bluff, Mo. et al. v. Abilene 
& Southern Railway et al. Request Com- 
mission to require establishment of rea- 
sonable rates on petroleum products from 
and shipping points in Arkansas, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas to 
Poplar Bluff and other destinations in 
southern Missouri. Claim reparation. 


Rural Electrification 
Shows Increase in France 


French rural electrification hds quad- 
rupled since the end of the war, Trade 
Commissioner Thomas Butts, Paris, ad- 
vises the Department of Commerce, * 
a report made public July 13. The ful 
text of the report follows: 

In the eight vears following the war 
the percentage of electrified com- 
munes increased from 13 to 52 per cent, 
reckoning. This 
striking increase was made, it is deg 
clared in France, despite economic cor® 
ditions, fluctuations of the franc, tech- 
nical and financial difficulties and the 
fact that iaws favorable to rural electri- 
fication were not enacted until 1923. 

Before the war, 5,431 communes. of 
the 36,241 in 87 departments, in France 
were electrified, representing 13 per 
cent. On January 1 of last year, of the 
37,981 communes, 19,871 were electri- 


fied, or 52 per cent. 


To Line in Pennsylvania 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has just made public an_ order 
in Finance Docket No. 3385, extending 
for the commencement and 
completion of construction of an exten- 
sion’ of the Cambria & Indiana Rail- 
road in Pennsylvania, authorized by a 
certificate issued by the Commission? on 
February 11, 1925, to July 1, 1929, and 
June 30, 1930, respectively. The certifi- 
cate originally provided for the begin- 
ning of construction by July 1, 1925, 
and its completion by July 1, 1926, 
but several extensions have been 
granted. 


Ty . . . | 
Union Pacifie Railroad 


To Acquire Short Line 


A-certificate authorizing the Saratoga 
& Encampment Valley Railroad to ac- 
quire the line of railroad formerly owned 
by the Saratoga & Encampment Rail- 
way, extending from Walcott to En- 
campment, Wyo., has just ‘been made 
public by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The Commission at the same time au- 


Pacific Railroad of control of the new 
company by purchase of its $10,000 of 
capital stock at par. 


Argentine Exports of Wheat 
And Corn Show Increase 


Shipments of wheat from Argentina iw 


bushels; aproximately 6,500,000 bushels 
more than in June, 1927, according to a 
report from the Commercial Attache at 


lic by the Department of Commerce. 
The full text of the report follows: 
Wheat, corn, linseed, barley, and flouy 
exports were heavier, while oats and 
barley were lighter. Exports, in thou- 


| sand tons with bushels or barrels in, pa- 


rentheses, were cabled as follows: Wheat, 
518 (19,031,000 bushels); corn, 975 (38,- 
386,000 bushels); linseed, 182 (7,165,000 
bushels); oats, 42 (2,893,000 bushels); 
barley, 8 (367,000 bushels); flour, 16 
(180,000 barrels). 

During June, 1927, these exports were: 
Wheat, 341 (12,528,000 bushels); corn, 
(35,554,000 bushels); linseed, 122 
(4,808,000 bushels); oats, 81 (5,691,000 


| bushels); barley, 10 (459,000 bushels); 


flour, 11 (124,000 barrels). 


Division of Railroad Law 
Is Reorganized by I. C. C. 


_. [Continued from Page 1.] 
position of Senior Assistant Chief Coun- 
sel, and the position of Junior Assistant 
Chief Counsel was filled by the promo- 
tion of Senior Attorney Edward e: 
Reidy. « 

The Commis: 's: also ‘ced the 
following changes in its personnel: T. 
Leo Haden from the position of Chief 
Clerk and Purchasing Agent in charge 
of the Section of Supplies and Publica- 
tions, Bureau of Administration, to the 
position of Associate Examiner, Bureau 
of Formal Cases; A. H. Laird from Se- 


| nior Clerk to Purchasing A~ent in charge 


duct the expense incurred in switching, | ae Seeke  eeepees oe Se 


‘ special, and other freight-train service 


tions; B. Switzer from Appointment 
and Personnel Officer to Chief 


and Personnel Officer. 


| The Auited States Daily 


Clerk 


in New York 
THE UNITED Statrs DalLy is de- 
livered- to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by The 
Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Longacre 4649. 


| 
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Increase Is Refused 
In Class Rates From 
Points in Kentucky 


“Authority Is Denied to Raise | 


Tariffs to New England and 
Pittsburgh-Buffalo 
Destinations. 


Proposed increases in class rates be- 
‘tween Lexington, Paris, Walton, George- 
town, Winchester and Latonia, Ky., and 
points in New England trunk line and 
B@offalo-Pittsburgh territories were found 
not justified in a decision made public 


» July 12 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission. 

The tariff schedules, the operation of 
which previously had been suspended iby 
order of the Commission in Investigation 
and Suspension Docket No. 3051 were 
ordered canceled. 


The rates were published pursuant to | 


the Commission’s findings in the South- 
ern class rate investigation and were 
protested by the Kentucky Railroad Com- 
mission and the Lexington Board of 
Commerce. 
Increased Rates Unjustified. 

The report of the Commission con- 
cludes as follows: 

The justification, offered by the south- 


ern and central lines and not by the east- 
ern, for the suspended rates rests chiefly 


“upon our findings in the Southern case. 


order 


. 


But rates between official territory and 
points in Kentucky on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio were specifically excepted in the 
instituting .that investigation. 
While this exclusion was not as clearly 
indicated in all the findings as it might 
have been, certainly those findings can- 
not properly be construed as covering 
rates not in issue. 

The southern and central territory 
lines suggest that if this be so, then they 
need not have reduced the combination 
rates which prevailed prior to January 

15, 1928, between most of central terri- 
‘tory and the Kentucky points in ques- 

tion. But whether or not they were im- 

pelled to that end by our findings in the 

Southern case, they did in fact reduce 

these rates, and in our opinion very 
‘properly. 

The most important circumstance here 
“Gs, however, that at the time when the 
suspended rates were filed the existing 
rates were, and for 48 years had been, 
a part of the official territory rate struc- 
ture. They are entitled to be judged, as 
‘they are being judged in No. 15879, East- 


-sern Class Rate Investigation, now pend- 


ing, by the standards and character- 
istics of that rate structure. This being 
the premjse to which we are inevitably 
led, plainly np justification has here been 
offered for the suspended rates which is 
consistent with that premise. 

4 Inconsistencies Usual. 


‘As we have stated, it is quite true 
that anomalies and inconsistencies will 
exist if the present rates are continued, 
just as they would exist if the suspended 
rates were made effective but this situa- 
tion cannot be cured in this proceeding, 
and must be otherwise dealt with to such 
extent as may be practicable. 
situation which has existed ‘for a great 
many years, and by reason of the rates 
which became effective on January 15, 


1928, is less aggravated than it was prior | 


thereto. 


In this connection it should be noted | 
that the question of undue preference and | 


prejudice as between points in the south- 


ern border district and the gateways be- | 
tween the territories was not finally de- | 


termined in the Southern case, but was 


left for consideration following the re- | 


“'* vision of the official territory class rates 


in No. 15879. The rates here in issue 
will no doubt be revised to some extent 
in that proeeeding. 


It should further be noted that fourth- | 


section violations in connection with the 


present rates which were created by the | 
publication of the rates between official | 


and southern territories which became 


ie effective on January 15, 1928, must be 


ai 


© 


eliminated in so far as they exist with- 
out fourth-section relief. 

We find that the suspended rates have 
not been justified, and an order requiring 
their cancellation will be entered. 

Commissioner Farrell did not partici- 
pate in the disposition of this case. 


Line in South Applies 
To Increase Bond Issue 


The Georgia & Florida Railroad has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce 


..Commission to issue $1,000,000 of first 


mortgage, series B, bonds, instead of 
$807,500 of such bonds, previously au- 
thorized by the Commission by order 
of Division 4 in Finance Docket No. 


, 6899. In its supplemented application 


. mated. 


made public July 13 the carrier ex- 
plained that construction of its Green- 
wood extension will cost $3,102,356, or 
$171,218 more than previously esti- 


U. S. Treasury | 
Statement 


July 11. 
Made Public July 13, 1928. 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts . $1,261,365.56 


“-Internal-revenue receipts: 


on 


, 


r 


Operations in special ac- 


' 


“Public debt receipts.... 


Income tax ...... 
Miscellaneous In- 

ternal revenue. . 1,633,119.07 
Miscellaneous receipts.. 636,592.88 


Total ordinary receipts 4,480,871.08 


949,793.57 


Baiance previous day.. 197,380,824.35 


_— 


OVS SR 


eeee 


a Expenditures, 


General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Panama Canal 


$6,496,988.60 
335,983.15 


counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
COCO FUE occc ccc 
Civil service retirement 
DNS c:'6:6.4.5:0:4%0 
Investment of trust funds 


491,203.03 
20,917.58 


39,161.54 
134,161.13 


Total ordinary expen- 
GURNEE b.c.ace ab ess 
Other public debt expen- 
itures eee 
Balance today ........ 


8,184,623.10 


Seacces 824,079.92 
193,450,292.41 


—_—_———_—_——_______ 


547,300.00 | 


202,408,995.43 | 
| the Central & Southwest Utilities. 

599,381.79 | 
16,826.28 | 
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Public Utilities 


| Sentiment of Utilities Said to Favor 
| General Expansion of Publicity Activities 


Says Function of Industry Is to Protect Itself. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of William C. 
Grant, director of the Texas Pub- 
lic Service Information Bureau, on 
June 12, before the Federal Trade 
Commission in its investigation of 
public utilities, was begun in the 
issue of July 11, resumed July 12 
and 13, and concludes as follows: 

Q. 2270 refers to the same subject? 
A. Right. 

Q. The Mr. Carpenter referred to here 
is a trustee or member of the faculty 
of any school? A. He is a member of 
the Board of Regents of the Texas Col- 
lege at Lubbock, Texas. 


utilities who are trustees or faculty mem- 
bers of colleges? A. I think not. 

Q. 2271 is from your files referring to 
class in public utilities of the S. M. U.? 
A. Right. 


of the A. & M. College, Texas, and had 
relation to the agricultural survey? A. 
I think so. 

Q. 2277 is what? A. Personnel of the 
Committee on Application of Electricity 
to Agriculture. 

Q. Of what committee? A. Texas Com- 
mittee on Education on Application of 
Electricity to Agriculture. 





body is it, is it a committee, who appoints 
the State, a board by the Association, 
not sure how this committee was formed. 


companies and A. & M. College and some 
individual farmers. 


dent T. O. Walton of A. & M. College. 


Lectures Delivered 


At Colleges Outlined 
Q. 2281 states that in the year 1924, 





mitee is delivering lectures in eight of 
the institutions of higher learning in 
Texas, as follows: “Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, 26; Simmons College, 
Abilene, 5; Teachers College, Canyon, 


4; Teachers College, Commerce, 4; Uni- | 
versity of Texas, 5; A. & M. College of | 


Texas, 8; Austin College, Shermon, 5; 
Rice Institute, Houston, 5.” A. Right. 
Q. 2283 is a letter from Mr. Kinsolving 


of the West Texas Utilities, speaking | 


about lectures at Abilene College? A. 


Right. 


Q. Saying he is taking it up with three | 


of the presidents of his district? A. 


Right. 


Q. That is presidents of the utility com- | 


panies, I assume? A. Yes. 

Q. 2284 is a letter from Mr. W. Griffin 
Gribbel, chairman of the committee on 
cooperation with educational institutions 
dated November 20, 1928, from the Amer- 
can Gas Association, offering cooperation 
with you in your contact work with the 
educational institutions in your State or 
district. A. That is right. 

Q. 2291 is a letter from Mr. Car- 
michael to Mr. McQuaid sending a re- 
port of the rate making regulation con- 
cerns recently held at Iowa State Uni- 
versity? A. Yes. 

Q. Document 2332 is a set of the 
| Public Service News which I under- 
stand is a complete set from the be- 
ginning down to date. I wonder if you 
| will agree, Mr. Grant, that scattered 
all through these bulletins is a great 
deal of material against 
ownership? 

A. I cannot quite say what may be 
there prior to the time I took hold, as 


oughly. Since I became director there 
has been some of that material. 

Q. There is various material here 
against the Government operating the 
power plant at Muscle Shoals, is there 
not? A..Not since I took hold, 
much. In one or two instances there is. 
For instance, we once quoted President 
Coolidge apparently as against Gov- 


- ernment ownership. 


Q. And you quoted at some length a 
speech made by Mr. 


rate power in the Norris Muscle Shoals 
resolution? A. Yes, and that is one of 
the recent articles in there. 

Q. There are quite a number 
other articles, are there not, . against 
the Muscle Shoals proposal? A, The 
percentage of those is very small in 
comparison to the total amount of ma- 
terial. 


Q. Do you not agree that everytime 
you make the people feel that the serv- 
ice furnished by the private company 
is better than that furnished by the pub- 


lic utility and that the treatment is fair, | 


you make headway against the program 
in favor of government operation and 
ownership? A. Indeed so. Whenever we 
| give them that information we feel that 


we have accomplished one of the pur- | 


pose of the Bureau in giving them in- 
formation. 


| Explains Grouping 
| Of Texas Utilities 


Q. Can you tell us what groups are | 


dominant in the utility field in Texas? 
A. I have been in the business such a 


brief time that my answer would not be | 
very certain or worth a great deal, but | 


I can give a general idea of the larger 

groups there. 

Q. Very well. A. I can name them. 
| The Texas Power & Light; the Central 
| & Southwest Utilities; Stone & Webster 
| have a number of properties in Texas; 
American Light and Traction, I think, is 
|.a San Antonio Company. Those are the 

large groups. 

long to the Insull group? A. That is 

Q. Some belong to the Electric Bond 
& Share Company group? A. That is 
the Texas Power & Light. 

Q. Do the companies allied with the 
Electric Bond & Share Company, the 
Insull group, Stone & Webster, and the 
American Light & Traction Company, 
represent the dominant companies in 
Texas? Do thev represent the major 
portion of the amount of energy distrib- 
uted in Texas? A. I believe they do. 

Q. You attended, did you not, the con- 
vention of the National Electric Light 
Association recently held at Atlantic 
City? A.I did. 

Can you tell 


us whether 


of your committees have been agreed 


Q. Do you know any other men in the ' 


Q. 2276 is from your files? That is ad- | 
dressed by Mr. McQuaid apparently to | 
Professor Bolton, dean of engineering ! 


Q. What I am trying to find out, what | 
it, is it a joint committee appointed by | 
or what? Look at it and tell me. A. I am | 


I think it was a joint committee by the | 


Q. The chairman is whom? A. Presi- | 


that is, the winter of 1923-4 this com- | 


municipal | 


I have not gone through it very thor- | 


very | 


Gadsden to the | 
effect that the States were stripped of | 


of | 


Q. Are there some companies that be- | 


i any | 
changes in the program for the activities 


{ sentiment there to expand our work as 
much as possible. 
Q. That is, you are going to continue 


in your efforts along the lines you have | 


been working on to have your news 

material printed in the news columns 
; of newspapers? A, Yes, sir. 

; Q. The material which deals with eco- 

; nomic subjects? Do you intend to get 
them reprinted in news columns as here- 
tofore? A, Yes, sir, anv information 
dealing with the industry that the people 
of Texas want. 

Q. Anything to influence public opin- 
ion on economic questions—do you mean 
to get that printed in some way? A. If 

'-the information is available, yes. 

Q. And to utilize the same friendships 

, and connections that you have used in 
the past for the same purpose? A. More 
of them. 

Commissioner McCulloch: How 

+ you have more of them? 

The Witness: Mr. Commissioner, Texas 
is a very large State and we have only 
touched a very small portion of it. This 
material we have printed is a very small 
portion of the -ublic utility material 
that is printed in Texas. 

Commissioner McCulloch: You spoke 
of the general sentiment at Atlantic City 
that represented utilities all over the 
country—that it is the intention to ex- 
pand? 

The Witness: I think that perhaps is 
the general sentiment in other States. I 
can only talk for our own committee in 
Texas, and that certainly is their desire, 
to meet these demands for information 
in Texas. 

Commissioner McCwloch: There was 
one witness who testified during this 
hearing that they resorted to every 
| means of publicity except sky writing, 


could 


; and I wondered if that would meet with ! 


your approval? 

The Witness: The opposition resorts 
to almost everything. but we have not 
| taken that yet. 

By Mr. Healy: You intend to continue 
| to put pamphlets into the scshools of 
Texas? A. Yes, that is our intention. 

Q. You will continue your public 
speaking activities? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the writing of special articles? 
A. Yes, sir. . 

Q. You mean to influence public opin- 
ion on economic questions as far as you 
can, do you not? 

A. The amount we do in proportion to 

| what is published—I cannot say whether 
it influences public opinion or not. My 
| answer to that is yes, we want to in- 
fluence public opinion in favor of private 
| ownership, as a majority of the people 
| in the United States do. 
Q. We are not here to find out how 
| many are for or against. We are here 
| to find out your publicity methods in op- 
position to Government ownership. That 
is the resolution, and we shall have to 
do it if all the people of the United 
States thought as you do. 
of your committee, the prime purpose 
of it, is to influence public opinion on 
economic subjects, is it not, by dispens- 
ing what you call information and what 
you believe to be information, if you 
please. 

A. The reason I hesitate is, just what 
do you mean by economic subjects. 

Q. I mean such subjects as Govern- 
ment ownership and Government opera- 
tion, Government operation of the power 
plant at Muscle Shoals, the building of a 
dam by the Government in Boulder Can- 
yon and the development of power there. 

A. No, our purpose is not to attack 





any of those specific matters you men- 


tion. 


Would Let Public 


Form Own Opinion 


Q. You have attacked them in your 
bulletin? A. Our purpose is to put out 
information on that question. 

Q. But the purpose in 
out information is to help defeat those 
projects, is it not? A. The purpose in 
putting out information is to give the 
public the facts about them. The pub- 
lic can decide. 

Q. Have you ever printed one word in 
favor of Government operation of the 
power plant at Muscle Shoals or the 
building of a dam at Boulder Canyon? 
A. I have never printed very many 


| favorable, 


Q. 


| been unfavorable, has it not? 


printed the information. 
Q. 


of opinion on that? 





that. 


our accurate 
people judge for themselves. 
And you do not put out informa- 


economic questions, do you? A. No. 
The other side is busy doing so and we 
do not need to. 


your side of the fence you are doing the 
very thing you mention and accuse them 
of doing on their side, are you not? A. 
Yes, putting out our side of the case. 

. The reason for doing that is to 
get the public to see it as you do? A. 
Yes, indeed. You are right. 

Commissioner McCullough: Mr. Wit- 
ness, I can see very well how a public 
utility would want to advertise their 
| business and advertise their wares like 
anybody else—advertise what they have 
to sell. That is proper. 





questions and semipolitical questions is 
another thing. Don’t you recognize any 


distinction between them and the matter | 


of advertising and propaganda? Speak- 
ing ethically now, can you not see a dis- 
tinction in that? 
The Witness: 
questions— 
Commissioner 
advertising, putting out 
matter or propaganda in the sale of your 
wares like anybody else’s business. 


ethical standpoint in putting out that 


propaganda on political and economic | 


questions? Is not that going entirely 
beyond the business proprieties ? 


The Witness: Oh, I think not at all, | 


' Mr. Commissioner. If the utility com- 
panies do not tell the public something 
about the public utilities, where are they 

' going to get the information? There 

is no place else for them to go. 
Commissioner McCullough: They can 

get it in open discussion like they get 


The purpose | 


putting | 


words about it at all, and I will say in | 


\ China (Mexican dollar) 
| China (Yuan doitar) 


| Secret Service Reports 
Counterfeit $10 Note 


Agents of the Division of Secret Serv- | 





memory I have not printed anything | 


Everything you have printed has | 
A. Most } 
| everything is unfavorable, and we have | 


I think there is a lot of difference 
A. I would like to make clear a state- | 
| ment as to what our bureau thinks about | 
We conceive ourselves to be an 


information bureau and we want to put | 
information and let the | 


tion on both sides of these controversial | 


Leave the other side to their own | 
activities and let us talk about your. On | 


_ But this thing | 
of publicity on economic and political | 


Between the political | 


McCullough: Between | 
advertising | 


Do | 
you not see some distinction from the | 





Bond Issues 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 


the Secretary of the fol- 


lowing: 


the Treasury 


(PFARLY 
INDE. x 


Finance 


Increased Activity in Business Shown 


13.—The Federal Re- | 
| serve Bank of New York, today certified to 


| Director of Texas Bureau Defends Ethics of Methods; | 


For Week of July 7 By Check Payments | 


Gains Reported in Wholesale Prices and in Loans and Dis- 


In pursuance of the provision of Section | 


522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 


the conversion of foreign currency for the | 


purpose of assessment and collection of 


duties upon merchandise imported into the | 


United States, we have ascertained and 

hereby certify to you that the buying rates 

in the New York market at noon today for 

cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 

rencies are shown below: 
Country 

Europe: 

Austria (schilling)......... se00% 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev: . 

Czechoslovakia (krone) ........ 

[anmark (krone) 

Englanc (pound sterling) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (crachma) .......... eee 1.2990 

Hungary (pengo) 17.4316 

Italy (lira) 5.2369 

Netherlands (Guilder) 40.2210 

Norway (krone) 26.7158 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Hiong Kong dollar) 

Chine (Shanghai tael) 


14.0795 
13.9289 
7181 
2.9621 
26.7198 
486.0255 
2.5158 
3.9118 
23.7991 


4.4735 
-6128 
16.4570 
26.7713 
19.2584 
1.7601 
49.9017 
64.9375 
46.9250 
46.7500 
36.2550 
46.0244 
56.0833 
99.7304 
99.9257 
47.3500 
95.9940 
11.9263 
12.1499 
102.2031 


India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. S.) dollar 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso) (gold) ....... 
Brazil (milreis) ............ eee. 
oR error eoee 
Uruguuy (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 

Bar Silver .. 


ice, Department of the Treasury, have 
reported the discovery of another coun- 
terfeit note in circulation according to 
an announcement, July 138, by the Chief 
of the Secret Service, W. H. Moran, 
which follows in full text: 

On the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York N. Y., 1914 series; check letter 
“A;” face plate No. 674; back plate 
number indistinct; Frank White, Treas- 
urer of the United States; A. W. Mel- 
lon, Secretary of the Treasury, por- 
trait of Jackson. 

This counterfeit is a straight photo- 
graphic production printed on one sheet 
of paper without any attempt at imitat- 
ing the thread fibre. When moistened, 
this counterfeit has a sticky “feel” and 
the impression will erase under pressure 
after the note has been soaked in 
water. é 


xy 
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eg 


AY 


11.2065 | 


98.1600 | 


| 
| 
} 
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| Copper, electrolytic, 


| cotton, 


counts of Federal Reserve Member Barks. ; 


Business failures were less NUMerous 
during the week ending July 7, 1928, 
than in the previous week, wholesale 
prices showed a substantial gain, loans 
and discounts of Federal Reserve mem- 
ber banks were higher, and stock prices 
averaged higher, according to the week- 


ly business review made public July 13} |, : 
y the De ot | No Change in Iriterest 


by the Department of Commerce. 
The full text of the review follows: 
Measured by the volume of checks 


passing through the banks for payment, | 


9 | 


business during the week ended July 7 
was greater than in either the preceding 
week or the same week of last year, ac- 
cording to the weekly statement of the 


| Department of Commerce. Operating ac- 


tivity of steel plants, although showing 


no change from the preceding week, was | 


greater than a year ago. New building 
contracts awarded during the week were 


smaller than in either the previous week 


or the same week of last year. 
Wholesale prices as reflected by the 
general mdex, showed a further gain over 
both the previous week and the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. Prices for 
Fike the general index, averaged 
higher than in either prior period, while 
iron and steel prices showed declines 
from both periods. Copper prices showed 


| practically no change from the previous 


week, but were substantially higher than 
a year ago. 

Loans and discounts of Federal re- 
serve member banks were higher than 
in either the previous week or the cor- 





July 7 
95.0 95.0 
86.6 
100.5 
28.2 


Steel operations 
Bituminous coal production 
Lumber production 
Beehive-coke production 
Petroleum production (daily 
average 
Detroit employment . 
Freight car loadings 
Bldg. contracts, 
(daily average) 
Wheat receipts 
Cotton receipts 
Cattle receipts 
Hog receipts : 
Price No. 2 wheet........ 
Price cotton middling . 
Price iron & steel composite 
price 
Fisher’s price index (1926-100) 
Bank loans and_ discounts 
total ¥ 
Debits and individual accts. 
Interest rates, call money 
Business failures 
Stock prices 
Bond prices . 
Interest rates, time money 
Federal reserve ratio 


_———$ $$ 
—— 


114.5 
118.7 


States 


on 
of 


24 


84. 
84 


98. 





June30 June 
> 


responding period a year eariier, Loans 
to brokers and dealers by member banks 
in New York City showed a gain over 
the preceding week, 
than a year ago. Stocle prices averaged 
higher than in either the preceding week 
or the corresponding Ppewiod of last year. 


Rates on Call Money 


Interest rates on time money showed 
no change from the previous week, aver— 
aging higher than in the same period of 
last year. Bond prices showed but little 
change from either prior period. In- 
terest rates on call loams averaged lower 
than in the previous week but were sub- 
stantially higher than a year ago. Busi- 
ness failures were less numerous than 
in the previous week, but were greater 
than @ year ago. . si 

Th output of bituminous coal during 
the week ended June 30 was greater than 
in either the previouS week or the same 
week of last year. Luamber output during 
the same week showed a gain over the 
preceding week as well as over the cor- 
responding week of last year. The pro- 
duction of crude petroleum was larger 
than in the previous week, but smaller 
than in the corresponding week of 1927. 
Wheat receipts at primary markets were 
considerably smaller than a year ago. 
Cattle receipts,on the other hand, were 
greater than last year, while hog re- 
ceipts showed a decline from the corre- 
sponding period of 1927. 


_ —<~> = 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS. 
(Weeks ended Saturday. 


Average 1923-25=100 ). 

1928 

23 Junel6 July 

96.0 100.0 

86.1 85.6 

94.1 94.1 
2 


27.8 


-1 113.2 
-& 118.9 
ot 104.6 
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Treasury Announces 
Bond Allotments on 
Cash Subscriptions 


Awards of $251,528,600 
Made Against Offerings of 
$743 .,367,700, Exclu- 


sive of Exchange. 


The Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
Ogden L. Mills, announced July 13 that 
a total of $251,528,600 of the cash sub- 
scriptions to the recent offering of 12-15- 
year Treasury bonds has been allotted. 
Total subscriptions to the cash offering 
of bonds was announced as $743,367,700. 

No announcement has been made rela- 
tive to the amount of Third Liberty Loan 
bonds tendered in exchange for that part 
of the new bond offering subject to ex- 
change subscriptions. This exchange 
offer is open until July 31. 

Awards Are Announced. 

Following is the full text of the an- 
nouncement : 

Acting Secretary Mills announced July 
13 that the total amount of cash sub- 
scriptions received for 3% per cent 
Treasury bonds of 1940-43, dated July 
16, 1928, maturing June 15, 1943, and 
redeemable at the option of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on and after June 
15, 1940, was $743,367,700, and the total 
of cash subscriptions allotted was $251,- 


528,600. 


Division of Allotments. 

The subscriptions and allotments were 
divided among the several Federal Re- 
serve districts as follows: 

DONWON: same sce 92,982,750 
New York .... 302,924,450 
Philadelphia .. 123,734,150 
Cleveland «+. 62,202,150 
Richmond --- 36,395,250 
Atlanta +s eee. 32,804,850 
UNCGES Geucc, 98,553,400 
St. Louis 21,260,750 
Minneapolis 7,549,850 
Kansas City 13,622,350 
Dallas .. 13,248,850 
37,581,550 
we 7,350 
- - +. $743,367,700 $251,528,600 
_The figures relate to cash subscrip- 
tions only. The privilege of exchanging 
Third Liberty Loan bonds for the new 
3% per cent Treasury bonds of 1940-43 


is still awailable and will i 
until on or about July 31. ~~ 


ee 


$42,109,600 
55,504,550 
32,888,000 
21,548,650 
13,972,900 
15,279,160 
35,020,800 
7,559,700 
4,484,450 
6,052,250 
6,472,450 
9,630,350 


Treasury .. 5,750 


Total 


a 


oe 


Wuen The United States 


Daily was only afew months old, we 


established its Inquiry Division to an- 
swer the questions of subscribers from the 

4 ast stores of information in the files and 
official printed documents of the Government. 


At first there were only a few inquiries, but 
when subscribers found that the Inquiry Division 
gave them valuable information, more and more 
inquiries began to come in. 


Again, as readers of The Daily learned through 
its columns, more and more about the Govern: 
ment and the operation of the three hundred 
units thereof, greater numbers of them asked 
questions. It is an old observation that to ask 
questions intelligently one must know a good 
deal about the subject. We are finding that the 
more our subscribers know about the Govern- 
ment, the more numerous and interesting are 
their questions. 


Remember that the services of our Inquiry 
Division are yours, without charge, as part of 
your subscription. 


upon? A, There was no change in the | 


@ Total teteeeeeeeeenes 202,408,995.43 [Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 
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Street Railways 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: SATURDAY, JULY 14, 1928 


Brick Machines 


Bankruptcy 


: Company Operating Interurban Railway 
Cannot Be Adjudicated a Bankrupt 


Obligation to Public 
Considered by Court 


Concern Had Assumed Duty of 
Performing Certain 
Functions. 


CotumBiA RAILWAY, GAS AND ELECTRIC 
Company, APPELLANT, V. STATE OF 
SoutH CAROLINA, JOHN M. DANIEL, 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, AND THE City OF 
CoLuMBIA, ET AL., APPELLEE. NOs. 
2737 AND 2738, Circuit CouRT OF AP- 
PEALS FOR THE FOURTH CIRCUIT. 

A corporation operating a street rail- 
way system serving a city and neighbor- 


ing towns and communities sought to be | 


adjudged bankrupt. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals held that 


the National Bankruptcy Act has no ap- | i 28, | 
| the District Court filed its written opin- | 


plication to such corporations, but, on the 


contrary, they are included in the term | 


“railroad corporations” which are ex- 
pressly excepted from the terms of the 
Bankruptcy Act. 


Having regard to the public character | 
of the corporation operating a street rail- | 
way system, the service it is obligated to | 


render the public. and the burdens it as- 
sumed in thus becoming a public service 
corporation amenable especially to the 


laws of the sovereignty creating it, the | 


court stated, it cannot be adjudicated a 
bankrupt. 


Appeals from the District Court for the | 
at | 
| pany and the Broad River Power Com. | 


Eastern District of South Carolina, 
Charleston. In Bankruptcy. 

Before Waddill, Parker and Northcott, 
Circuit Judges. ‘ 

W. C. McLain and J. B. S. 
(George M. LePine and C. Edward Pax- 
son on brief) for appellants; and Irvine 
F. Belser and Cordie Page, Assistant 
Attorney General of 
(John M. Daniel, Attorney General of 
South Carolina, Melton & Belser, C. T. 
Graydon, W. S. Nelson and Colin S. 
Monteith on brief) for appellees. 


The full text of the opinion of the 


Court, delivered by Circuit Judge Wad- | 


dill, follows: 

These two appeals were heard together 
upon a single record and will be so dis- 
posed of in this Court. 


Railway, Gas & Electric Co. and 
operation of the same, and arises partic- 
ularly in the bankruptcy proceeding 
pending in the United States district 
court for the eastern district of 
Carolina, and upon the orders and 
crees seeking to stay certain proceed- 
ings pending in the Supreme Court of 


South Carolina also affecting said prop- | 


erties. 
Company Furnished Gas 
And Electricity to Public 


The Columbia Railway, Gas & Elec- tary bankrupt; Fourth, That the court 


tric Company was created by act of the | 


South Carolina Legislature of September 


16, 1891 (20 Stat. 1453) authorizing the | 


merger and consolidation into one com- 


pany of the franchises and powers of | 
corporations, | 
whose franchises and functions are fully | 


various public service 
described in the opinion of the court be- 
low (24 Fed. (2d) 828), to furnish the 
public utilities of gas, electric light and 
power, and transportation service to the 


City of Columbus, South Carolina, and | 


Vicinity, under authority duly secured for 


that purpose. The corporation so created | 


operated a passenger service on the elec- 
tric trolley lines constructed by it and the 
other companies whose properties it had 


acquired, in Columbia and other neigh- | 


boring towns and communities, namely, 
the villages of Aden, Eau Claire and 
Shandon, the system having a total 
trackage of about twenty miles. 
company also furnished gas, electric 
light and power to the public, having ac- 
quired the power plant of the Congaree 
Electric & Power Company under the 
aforesaid merger act of 1891. 


In June, 1925, under authority of the 


act of the South Carolina Legislature of 


March 19, 1925, the Columbia Railway, | 


Gas & Electric Company executed a deed 
purporting to convey to the Broad River 
Power Company, which owned all 
commnion stock and a majority of the pre- 
ferred stock in the 


tric light, power and _ other 
rights and franchises except 
rights and properties connected with the 
railway service. After such transfer, 
the Columbia Railway, Gas & Electric 
Company continued only a railway pas- 
senger service. until March 11, 1927, 
when it discontinued all railway opera- 
tions. 

A mandamus proceeding was instituted 
on July 19, 1927, in the Supreme Court 
of the State by the State of South Caro- 
lina to compel the Columbia Railway, 
Gas & Electric Company, the Broad 
River Power Company, and F. D. Camp- 
bell, president and general manager of 
both companies, to resume the railway 
service. ’ 
furnishing of transportation in the City 


property 


of Columbia were allowed to intervene in | 


_ said proceeding. 
Commission Orders 
Restoration of Service 
On July 28, 1927, the South Carolina 
Railroad Commission, which had been pe- 
titioned by the Columbia Railway, Gas & 
Electric Company to be allowed to dis- 
continue its railway service, issued an 
order directing the Railway Company 
and the Broad River Power Company to 
restore the service abandoned on March 
11, 1927, saying in its order that it ap- 
peared that the Power Company had un- 
dertaken to strip the railway company 
of its assets and had left it with its lia- 
bilities, and that the transaction was ap- 
ewently one of bad faith, and subject to 
set aside by law. On January 11, 
1928, the State Supreme Court entered 
an order referring all issues of law and 
fact in the proceeding before it to a 
& 
anuary 25, 1928. 
On January 24, 1928, the Columbia 
Railway, Gas & Electric Company filed 


its petition in the District Court for the | 


eastern district of South Carolina, pray- 
“Img that it be adjudicated a voluntary 
bankrupt. It also 
' Court its petition praying for a stay of 
the proceedings in the State court.. The 
railway company was on that day duly 
adjudicated a bankrupt, and a temporary 
stay of the proceedings in the State court 
Was granted, and the petitioners therein 


» Fequired to show cause on January 28, | 


1928, why such stay should not continue 


| oor 


Lyles | 


South Carolina, | 


| that said 
to be adjudicated a voluntary bankrupt; 


The litigation in- | 
volves the properties of the Columbia | 
the ! 
; more than a year theretofore 


South 
de- | 


| brings 


The | 


the | 


Columbia Railway, | 
Gas & Electric Company, all its gas, elec- | 


certain | 


Other parties interested in the | 


ial referee, who fixed a hearing for | 


filed in the District | 


| in force pending the bankruptcy. Re: | 
turn was made to such order, and there- 
upon Broad River Power Company ap- 
peared and filed its petition Joining in 
the relief prayed for by the bankrupt. 
On January 25, 1928, the special referee 
appointed in the State court proceedings 
adjoined the reference thereto, subject 
| to the further order of the referee. The 
| District Court, by an order dated Febru- 
ary 2, 1928, continued in force its former 
stay order on January 24, 1928. aM 
On February 8, 1928, upon considering 
the return to the rule made on January 
28, 1928, by the State of South Carolina 
and others, and also upon the petition of | 
the State of South Carolina to vacate and 
set aside the order of adjudication, the | 
district court awarded its rule returnable 
on the first day of March, 1928, before 
the Judge in his chambers at Charleston, 
South Carolina, to show cause why the 
relief prayed for should not be granted. 
Thereafter, on the 13th of March, 1928, | 








ion, holding that the bankrupt corpora- 
tion was not entitled to the benefits of | 
the bankruptey law, and accordingly, 
by order of March 13, 1928, vacated, re- 
voked and set aside said adjudication. The 
Columbia Railway, Gas & Electric Com- 
pany appealed from this action on March | 
16, 1928, which is the first case, No. | 
awliodt. 

On April 2, 1928, the District Court 
also dissolved and revoked its stay orders 
of January 24th and February 2, 1928, 
from which action the appeal in the | 
second case, No. 2738, was taken by the 
Columbia Railway, Gas & Electric Com- 


pany. : 

The assignment of error in the two} 
cases will be considered separately. 
Those in No. 2737 are in substance as fol- 
lows: 


Error Is Alleged 


In Definition of Term 

First. That the court erred in holding 
that the term “railroad corporation” 
contained in Section 4-a of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act included street railway corpo- 
rations, particularly the bankrupt, and 
corporation was not entitled 


Second, That the trial court erred in 
holding that the corporation was not en- 
titled to be adjudicated a voluntary bank- 
rupt inasmuch as the company had for 
actually 
discontinued the operation of its street 
car service; Third, that the court erred 
in holding that the Columbia Railway, 
Gas & Electric Company partook more 
of the nature of a suburban or interur- 
ban street railway than of a simple street 
railway in one town or city, and instead 


| should have held that the corporation 


was a local street railway corporation 


| serving a sigle community, and was as 


such entitled to be adjudicated a volun- 


erred in determining that at the time of 
the bankruptcy the street car railway 
was engaged in the operation of any of 
its lines outside of the City of Columbia 
other than those of the towns of Eau 
Claire, Arden and Shandon, and a branch 
line to the Ridgewood Country Club. 
These four assignments of error may 
| be simplified by considering assignments 
1 and 3 together, and assignments 2 and 
4 together. The crucial question to be 
determined is whether the appellant, the 
Columbia Railway, Gas & Electric Com- 
pany is such a railroad corporation as 
it within the provisions of the 
bankruptcy act, that is to say, is the cor- 
poration one to which the benefits of the 
bankruptcy law is extended. If it is, the 
| action of the district court complained of, 
holding to the contrary and vacating and 
| annulling the order of adjudication of 
the appellant as a bankrupt, should be re- 
versed; and if otherwise, such action, 
| that is, holding the appellant not subject 
| to the bankruptcy law, nor entitled to be 
| adjudicated as such, should be affirmed. 
The importance of this question, and 
the large class of those affected by its 
| correct determination, can be better ap- 
preciated when the vast number of cor- 


| porations operating street car lines and 


| those interested therein, whether as 
owners, operatives, debtors, creditors, or 
the general public, are taken into account. 
The character of the business invloved, 
that is, the operation of street car lines, 
and the law sought to be invoked in its 
behalf, that is, the national bankruptcy 
act, should be kept in view. There isa 
concessum that railroads proper can not 
be adjudged bankrupts. This is apparent 
from the plain letter of the bankruptcy 
statute, and seems to be conceded other- 
| wise because of the character of the cor- 
porations and the vastness and extent of 
their operations. But it is earnestly in- 
| sisted that street car systems are not 
within the meaning of the bankruptcy 
act, and that because of this fact, and 
that they are as a rule less extensive in 
their operations, a different rule should 
prevail as to them. 


Discusses Obligations of 


Public Service Corporations 
We are not inclined to acquiesce in 

either of these views, for the reason that 
in our judgment different considerations 
control. Both the railroad and the street | 
car companies are public service corpora- 
tions, that is to say, they owe their ex- 
istence to the sovereign power; they | 
exercise in the construction and mainte- 
nance of their lines the governmental 
power of eminent domain; they are 
created, it is true, for the purpose of 
making money for the owners, but they 
furnish labor to those seeking employ- | 
ment, and primarily they are created and | 
organized in the interest of the public 
and are charged with the duty of so | 
maintaining and conducting the enter- 
prise under the supervision and control 
of the legislative and executive authori- 
ties of the State and municipalities they | 
serve, and are subject to their police con- 
| trol as well in the matter of conducting 
their properties as in the remuneration 
to be received by them therefor. They | 
have conferred upon them special privi- 
leges in consideration of their providing 
facilities for communication and _inter- | 
course with the public. “These rights are 
held by the grantee, the holdex of such | 
franchises, as the agent and trustee of | 
the sovereign power, and are in no sense | 
private, but continue, as well after as be- | 
fore, the grant to be but a portion of the | 
public interests.” State of Washington 
vs. Spokane St. Ry. Co., 41 L. R. A. 515; 
and the corporations may not, by their | 
own acts, disable themselves from per- | 
forming the functions which were in con- 
sideration of the public grant. New York ! 





Action Is Precluded 
By Bankruptcy Law 


Exception Made Specifically in 
Case of Railroad 
Corporation. 


&c. R. R. Co. vs. Winans, 17 How. 30; 
Thomas vs. West Jersey Ry. Co., 101 U. 
S. 71; State of Washington vs. Spokane 
Street Ry. Co. 41 L. R. A. 515 (supra) ; 
Farwell Farmers Warehouse Association 
vs. Minneapolis, 55 Minn. 8, 56 N. W. 
281. 

It is true that the general designation 
of railroads contemplates an extended 
system sometimes covering an_ entire 
State, and not infrequently several 
States. The ordinary street car system 
or street railway none the less materially 
and vitally affects those within the legiti- 
mate sphere of its activities, less ex- 
tensive though it may be, and indeed, 
most frequently, by reason of the close 
relation that the street car system has to 
the public, its control and regulation be- 
comes a more immediate concern to those 
directly affected thereby than if the ser- 
vice was more extended. 

Public service corporations, especially 


| railroads and street car lines, are rarely 


if ever disposed of in case of financial 
difficulties by sale upon the auction block 
but almost invariably in foreclosure pro- 
ceedings in equity, where their financial 


| difficulties are adjusted, other securities 


issued, and the system continued, re- 
ceivership certificates being issued pend- 


| ing the time necessary to effect such re- 


organization. (In re: Hudson River 
Power Transportation Co., 177 Fed. 934; 
afirmed 183 Fed. 701, 704.) To attempt 
to wind them up with the = summary 
methods contemplated in bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, selling the property and paying 
what is left, if anything, to the creditors, 
would nearly always result in great 
financial loss to the creditors and serious 
embarrassment and inconvenience to the 
public whom the line served, and largely 
in whose interests they were brought 
into being and constructed. 
Summary Discontinuance 


Said to Result in Hardship 
This very company is a striking illus- 

tration of what would result if such 

methods were inaugurated. The suburbs 


| of the City of Columbus have been largely 


extended and built up, as_ has also the 
three or four towns and villages served, 
by this line chartered and operated by 
public authority, these communities now 
numbering some 60,000 people. The sum- 
mary discontinuance of the service would 
result in great loss and hardship upon 
those who have acted upon faith in the 
continuance of the same, and would leave 
them without any substantial relief or 
effective plan of intercommunication. 
This unsatisfactory condition should not 
be augmented by enabling the corpora- 
tion, after it has become involved in ap- 
parently hopeless financial embarrass- 
ment and trouble, to quietly declare itself 
a bankrupt and seek to avoid liability 
for its debts and obligations through the 
aid and authority of the bankruptcy 
court, which enforces and administers the 
bankrupt law, not concurrently with, but 
exclusive of, other courts. 

These considerations doubtless in- 
fluenced the Congress in not extending 
to railroad corporations the benefits and 
provisions of the bankruptcy law. The 
character and extent of relief afforded 
under that law should be taken into ac- 
count in considering this question. The 
bankruptcy law is a part of the federal 
judicial system that looks to the prompt 
reducing the assets of those overtaken 
by financial disaster to money, winding 
up the estate and discharging the debtor. 
It is about as little suited to deal with the 
operating and winding up of public serv- 
ice corporations, having regard to the 
public’s interest and convenience, and 
the rights of the public generally re- 
specting such properties, as any method 
could well be, and we think it may be 
fairly concluded from that law and the 
method and conduct of disposing of the 
properties of such public service corpo- 
rations that Congress never for a moment 
contemplated that the provisions of the 
bankruptcy law should be availed of by 
street railway systems. The history of 
the Bankruptcy Act itself will tend to 
show this to be true. 

The present bankruptey 
(59 Stat. p. 547, Sec. 4) provided: “that 
any person owing debts except a corpora- 
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act of 1898 | 


tion might become a voluntary bankrupt, ! 


and that any natural person oe 
any unincorporated company and any cor- 


poration engaged principally in manu- 


facturing, trading, printing, publishing, | 


or mercantile pursuits, might be ad- 
judged an involuntary bankrupt.” It 
was also provided that “‘private bankers 
but not national banks or banks incorpo- 


might be 
rupts”. By the amended act of 1903 
(32 Stats, p. 797, Sec. 3) the provisions 
as to involuntary bankruptcy were ex- 
tended to include mining corporations; 
subsequently the amendment of June 25, 


| Act, and neither 
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Corporations: Street Railway 


Bankruptcy Act have no application to a corporation operating a street rail- 
way system serving a city and neighboring towns and communities, but, on 
the contrary, such street railway corporation is included in the term “railroad 
corporations” which are expressly excepted from its provisions; and, having 
regard to the public character of the corporation operating a street railway 
system, the service it is obligated to render the public, and the burdens it 
assumed in thus becoming a public service corporation amenable especially 
to the laws of the sovereignty creating it, it cannot be adjudicated a bank- 
rupt.—Columbia Railway, Gas and Electric Co. v. State of South Carolina et al. 
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Col. 1 (Volume III). 
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Where a street railway system served a city and neighboring towns and 
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railway than of the simple street railway in one town or city.—Columbia Rail- 
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Disabling Performance of Functions.—Street railway corporations 


are public service corporations, and they may not, by their own acts, disable 
themselves from performing the functions which were in consideration of the 
public grant.—Columbia Railway, Gas and Electric Co. v. State of South Caro- 


lina et al. 
Page 1288, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit.)—Yearly Index 
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ATENTS: 


Intervening Rights Before Reissue: 


Brick Machines.—Where 


the claims of the original patent were limited, and relying upon the limited 
character of these claims defendant built non-infringing brick machines be- 
fore reissue Patent 15889 was obtained, and of which claim 10 was held gen- 


erally valid and infringed, held: 


Defendant was entitled to the defense of 


intervening rights as to those machines, equivalent to a license—Ashland 


Fire Brick Company v. General 


Refractories Company. 


(Cireuit Court of 


Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1288, Col. 6 (Volume 


III). 
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be said that the word “railroad” when 
considered in its generic sense includes 
street railways; that is to say, that where 
there is nothing to indicate that the word 


is used in a restricted sense the same | 
should be given its broadest signification. 


Sight should never be lost of the fact 


that railroads,;and street car companies | ] ; > | 
| its own rails; punishable for transgres- 


as a rule are distinguishable from other 
corporations in that they are public serv- 
ice corporations, engaged in the business 
of transporting passengers by rail. This 
is a matter peculiarly of public interest 
and importance, in that whole cities and 
communities are dependent upon 
facilities afforded for the carrying on of 
their daily activities and they are dis- 
tinguishable, moreover, in that, 
public service corporations by legislative 
authority and exercising the power of 
eminent domain, they may take private 
property for the use of their tracks and 
other purposes, or lay their tracks upon 
the public streets and highways, which 
latter they most frequently do. New York 
&c. R. R. Co. vs. Winans, 17 How. 30 


(supra); Massachusetts Loan & Trust Co. | 


vs. Hamilton, 88 Fed. 588; Bloxam vs. 


Consumers Electric Light & Street Rail- | 


way Co. 36 Fla. 519; Gyger vs. Phila- 
delphia, 136 Penna. St. 96, 104; Shreve- 
port Traction Co. ws. Kansas City R. R., 
119 La. 759, 773. 


Ry. Co. vs. Williams, 117 Ga. 414, 61 L. 


R. A. 249; Booth’s Street Railways, Sec. | 


1; Nellis on Street Railways, Vol. 
Sec. 3. 

The use of the language “railroad cor- 
poration” among those designated 
municipal, insurance and banking corpo- 
rations in no sense restricts the meaning 


1, 


the | 


being | 


See also Talcott vs. | 
Pine Grove &c., 1 Flipp. 120; Savannah | 


as | 





of the words, but on the contrary shows | 


that insurance and banking corporations, 


which are less of a general public char- | 


acter as well in the matter of their use 
and operation as the regulation thereof, 


than street car companies, are denied the | 


right to avail themselves of the bank- 
ruptcy lew. 

If the street car companies can be ad- 
judicated as bankrupts under the laws of 
the United States, we can but be 
pressed with the paucity of judicial de- 


cisions on this subject. In the last quarter | 


of a century there has perhaps been no 
elass of property subject to greater vicis- 
situdes and financial embarrassments 
than these large and valuable interests 
scattered througout the entire country, 
and if the right of bankruptcy existed in 
behalf of those interests the same would 
have been constantly availed of. Our at- 


tention has been directed to but one case | 
so holding, that of In Re Grafton Gas & | 


im- | 





Electric Light Co., 253 Fed. 658, a dis- | 
trict court decision from the northern dis- | 


trict of West Virginia. The case 
Omaha Street Ry. Co. vs. Interstate Com- 


of | 


merce Commssion, 230 U. S. 324, gives | 
some support also to the contention made | 


by appellant. A careful review, however, 
of these cases will at least demonstrate 
that they do not 
that a street car company such as the 


sustain the contention | 


one here may avail itself of the benefits | 


of the bankruptcy law. The last-named 
case arose under the Interstate Commerce 
under the facts of the 


| case nor the provisions of the act ma- | 
! land Eng. Co. vs. Oakwood St. Ry. Co., 


| case because of the comparative short- | 


1910 (36 Stats. p. 839) was enacted, pro- | 
viding that any person except a munici- | 


pal, railroad, insurance or banking corpo- 


ration might become a voluntary bank- | 


and the amended act also substi- 
for the words ‘‘and any corpora- 


rupt, 
tuted 


tion engaged principally in manufactur- | 


ing, trading, printing, publishing, minng 


| or mercantile pursuits,” the words, “any 


moneyed business, or commercial corpo- 
ration, except a municipal, railroad, in- 
surance or banking corporation.” It 
will thus be seen that not until the 
amendment of 1903 were corporations 
permitted to become voluntary bank- 
rupts at all, and after that amendment, 
by the act of 1910 the present enlarged 
provision was made. (Title 11, Section 
22, p. 250, U.S.C. A.) 
Interpretation Given to 


Term “‘Railroad Cor poration” 

The meaning of the words “railroad 
corporation” has been frequently the sub- 
ject of consideration by the state and 
federal courts, and while such decisions 
have not always been in harmony, and 
not infrequently have been at variance 
one with the other, depending largely 
upon the circumstances and character of 
the several cases, and how they arose, 


| whether under the charters of such cor- 


porations and the effort to avoiu lia- 
bility arising thereunder, or in the en- 
forcement of government rules and regu- 


) ks i | terially affects the question at issue in 
rated under any State or territorial laws | 
adjudged involuntary bank- | 


this case, of the right to put a street 
railway corporation into 
While the first-named decision is strictly 


a case of a street car line, it does not | 


throw great light on the question in this 


ness of the line in that case and the small 
community served by it. 


Says Steel Car Lines 
Unaffected by Bankruptcy Act 


provisions of the Bankruptcy Act, the 
same has no application to street car lines 
of the character under consideration 
here, and that, on the contrary, they 
are expressly excepted therefrom; that 
from every consideration, having regard 
to the public character of the street car 
system, the, service it is obligated to 
render the public, and the burdens it as- 
sumed in thus becoming a public serv- 
ice corporation amenable especially to 
the laws of the sovereignty creating it, 
it cannot be adjudicated a bankrupt. 
Many authorities might be cited to sup- 
port this general conclusion, but only 
a few need be referred to in detail. The 
case of Central National Bank of 
Worcester vs. Worcester Horse Railroad 
Company, 95 Mass. (13 Allen) 105-106, 
will be found to be of special interest, 
in which the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts said as follows: 

“In our opinion it is clear that they” 
(horse or street railroads) “must fall 
within the exception of ‘railroad corpora- 
tions,’ and not within the general class 
of corporations, out of which railroad 
corporations are excepted, 

“The chief characteristics of a railroad 
corporation, under the laws of this State, 


lations respecting the same, still it may j are that it is created mainly for the pub- 


bankruptcy. | 





| ways 
We can but feel that under the plain | 


lie benefit, and only incidentally for its 
own profit; intrusted with the public 
right of eminent domain for the purpose 
of taking land, at least outside of the 
common highways, and of laying iron 
rails and preparing the soil to support 
them; authorized and directed to carry 
passengers for fares in its own cars, over 


sion of the rules prescribed for the public 


| safety and convenience, and protected 
| from interference with its rights, by in- 


dictment in behalf of the public; obliged 
to transport the cars and passengers of 


other similar corporations on terms fixed | 


by commissioners appointed by ths court; 


having a franchise which cannot be alien- | 
ated, absolutely or in mortgage, without | 
permission of the legislature; required to ! 


make annual returns showing its pecuni- 


| ary condition and the mode in which it has 


discharged its public duties; and bound 
to surrender its charter and property to 
the public upon being paid a sum suffici- 
ent to reimburse its expenditures, and a 
reasonable interest or profit. A ‘horse 
railroad company,’ or, as it is more fre- 
quently and more appropriately called in 


the recent statutes, ‘a street railway cor- | 


poration,’ has all these attributes; and 
is not the less a ‘railroad corporation,’ 
less public in its character, or more fit to 
have its property and franchise trans- 


ferred to assignees under proceedings | 


in insolvency, because (as its very names 
imply) it more generally uses horses, in- 
stead of steam power, to draw its cars; 


| and lays its rails over land already de- 


voted to public use for a street car or 


highway, and is therefore made by stat- | 
| ute peculiarily subject in the location 


and use of its tracks to the regulations 
of the municipal authorities.” 
tral Nat. Bank vs. Worcester Horse R. R. 
95 Mass. (13 Allen) 105-106.) 


Cites Decision 


By Circuit Court 

In the case of New England Eng. Co. 
vs. Oakwood St. Ry. Co. 75 Fed. 162, a 
decision of the United States Circuit 
Court, Sixth Circuit, arising under the 
mechancs lien law of the State of Ohio, 
consideration was given to the question 
whether the word “railroad” included 
street railways. The learned Judge, now 
Mr. Chief Justice Taft, held that it did, 
saying as follows: 

“The contention is that the terms ‘rail- 
road,’ as used in this section, refers to 
commercial or traffic railroads, as distin- 
guished from ‘street railways.’ It is 
said that in the statutes of Ohio the 
usus loquendi requires that the term 
‘railroad,’ when used without qualifica- 
tion, should be held to mean commercial 
or traffic railroads, and not those which 
are used for passenger purposes upon the 


streets of cities and villages.” 
: * & 


“ Es 


whether street railroads would naturally 
be included within it. I am very clear 
that the doctrine, ‘Noscitur a sociis,’ es- 
tablishes that the word ‘railroad,’ in this 
connection, includes ‘street railroads’.” 

“It is very clear to me that the narrow- 
est construction of the statute in question 
would not exclude street railway com- 
panies from its operation.” (New Eng- 


75 Fed. 162, 164, 165, 166.) 
fore stated, the Bankruptcy Act ‘excludes 
from its benefits municipal, insurance and 
banking corporations, the last-named two 
of which are of a less public character 
than street car companies. 

In Minneapolis Street Railway Co. vs. 
City of Minneapolis, 155 Fed. 989, 995, 
it was held that a street railway corpo- 
ration was included within the term rail- 
and brought within the statute 
regulating the formation of corporations. 
Judge Lochren, long the able and dis- 
tinguished judge of the district court for 
the District of Minnesota, said: 

“As I said before, a street railway is 
a corporation of that character. It is a 
quasi-public corporation. Its duties are 
to render public service. Now, it is true 
that street railways, by that name, are 
not mentioned in title 1. Railways are 
mentioned as the very first kind of busi- 
ness that is named in the title. It also 
includes ‘any other public improvement,’ 
any association formed for the purpose 
of carrying on the work of public im- 
provement; but it seems to me that the 
title of ‘railways,’ without more, covers 
the case of street railways. In other 
words, that ‘railways’ is a generic title 
which covers all kinds of railways. A 
railway is a way which is made for the 
movement of cars, or something of that 
character, upon tracks that are laid down 
either on the street or somewhere else. 
They are not propelled as ordinary vehi- 
cles such as wagons and carriages, are 
on the highways generally, but require 
for their operation that tracks be ex- 
pressly formed to be moved upon, and a 
street railway is of that character. 
Therefore, it is distinctly a railway. Now, 
there is nothing in that statute which 
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Bring 
THe Uniren States Dalty 


Patents 
Company May Use M achine It Installed | 


Before Revision of Patent to Cover Device 


Concern Held to Have Acquired Right Similar to License 
Under Reissue Granted to Inventor. 


ASHLAND Fire Brick COMPANY, APPEL- 
LANT, V. GENERAL REFRACTORIES CoM- 
PANY, APPELLEE, No. 4800, CIRCUIT 
CourT oF APPEALS FOR THE SIXTH 
CIRCUIT. 

The court held that the defense of an 
intervening right as against claim 10 
of reissue Patent No. 15889, August 12, 
1924, was a good defense, in reversing 
the decision of the lower court. 

The cpurt stated that because the 
claims of the original patent were lim- 
ited, and after its issue defendant, re- 


lying upon the limited character of the | 


claims, built noninfringing brick ma- 
chines before the reissue of the patent, 
at least a right to continue to use these 
machines was acquired as if a license 
therefor under the reissued patent was 
held. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Kentucky. 

Before Denison, Morman and Knap- 
pen, Circuit Judges. The opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge’ Denison fol- 
lows in full text: 

This is the usual suit for infringement 
based upon reissue patent No. 15,889, 


| August 12, 1924, to Tackett, for a brick 
| machine. The defense chiefly relied upon | 
in the court below and here is that be- | 


tween the date of the original issue and 
the application for the broadened reissue, 
the defendant had built and begun to op- 


erate its machines in a from which was | 
not covered by the original patent even | 


though it were by the reissue, and that 
the defendants had thus acquired such 


a right, intervening with reference to the | 
original and reissue, as to make it in- | 


equitable to enforce against it the later 


and broader monopoly. For the reasons | 
indicated in his elaborate and exhaustive | 


opinion, 15 Fed, (2nd), 215, (The United 


States Daily, Yearly Index Page, 2654 | 
Vol. I.) the District Judge concluded that ! 
this defense was not good, that the other i 
defenses urged also failed, and that there | 
should be the usual decree for injunction | 
} and accounting. 


Intervening Right 
Considered to Be in Issue 


It seems unnecessary to describe the | 


respective structures in any detail. They 
involve a brick press, a repress, a brick 
conveyer from the first to the second 


press, and an interposed trimmer for re- | 


moving the excess material remaining 
after the first press. For the purposes 
of this opinion, but without intending to 


decide the disputed issues involved, we | 


assume that claim 10 of the 
which expresses this concept 
broadly, is generally valid and 


reissue, 
most 
is 


leave for discussion only the doctrine of 


| intervening right as applicable to this 


case, 


Appellee argues that defendant’s ma- | 


chine infringed claim 3 of the original 
patent, that no reissue was necessary in 
order to reach the defendant’s device, and 


hence that the situation is governed by | 


the Abercrombie case, 245 U. S. 198, and 


that no intervening right now material | 


could have arisen. If the proper construc- 


| tion of original claim 3 justified this pre- 

| mise, the conclusion need not be ques- ! 
tioned; but we can not find the necessary | 
breadth of equivalency under claim 3. We | 
think it clear that claim 3 was intended | 
| to and did call for a specific form of | 
(Cen- | 


conveyor containing pushing elements, 
lifting elements and transferring ele- 


ments not found in the same or equiva- | 
lent from in defendant’s machine, Hence 
the defense of intervening right as here | 


presented must be examined its 


merits, 


on 


It is not seriously doubted that the ex- | 


pressions and reasoning found in the 
opinion of this court in the American- 
Porter case, 232 Fed. 456, would be con- 
clusive, in support of the defense, if they 
‘were to be taken completely at their 


face value as things decided. The Dis- ; 


trict Judge in this case,—who himself 
sat as a member of this court in that 
case,—thought that these expressions 
were dicta and did not conclude him as 
to the action which he should take here. 


Defendant Acquired 
Right to Use Machines 


Whether to characterize as decision or | 
as dicta things that the court or the | 
writer of an opinion says arguendo, it | 


is sometimes difficult to decide. They may 


cs ; | or may not be essential to the conclusi | 
We are to determine from | Es hy nclusion | 
the association in which the term occurs | ; ; ‘ ; 

ea é n | apart from the final point decided, as to 


reached, even if they are measurably 
be a part of the law adjudicated. We are 
not inclined to go into any critical dis- 


cussion of the American-Porter decision | 


along this line; but we are content to 
take it, as the District Judge did, as 


making it necessary, or at least leaving i 


it proper, to examine the question as 
if it were in this court wholly open. 
The doctrine of intervening right, as a 
defense in an infringement case based 
upon a reissue patent, has never been 


elaborated by the Supreme Court; its | 


nature and force must be picked out from 
the various assumptions of its existence 


and more or less incidental applications | 


of it which that court has made. 


would indicate that street ralways were | 


not included in it. They are railways. 
They perform public functions. It 


exercise the right and power of eminent 
domain. There is no reason in the world 
why they should be omitted.” 
apolis St. Ry. Co. vs. City of Minneapolis, 
155 Fed. 989, at 995.) 


Action By District Court’ 
Is Affirmed in Both Appeals 


Upon considering assignment of error 
number 3 to the court’s conclusion that 
the Columbia Railway, Gas & Electric 
Company in its nature partook more of a 
suburban or interurban street railway 
than of the simple street railway in one 
town or city, we are inclined to concur 
with the court in that ruling, and we are 
also in accord with its views under as- 
signment number 1 as to the exclusion 
of the street car companies generally 
from the provisions of the bankruptcy 
law. 

Concerning assignment number 2, we 
think the court’s ruling to the effect that 
the street railway company, having dis- 
continued service upon its car lines at 
the time of the inauguration of the bank- 
ruptey proceedings, was not thereby en- 
titled to be put into bankruptey, is cor- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


in- | 
fringed by defendant’s machine; thus we | 


is | 
proper to invest them with the power to | 


(Minne- | 


| After a further study, as thorough and 
careful as we can make, the court as 
now constituted finds itself satisfied to 
accept and act upon and to adopt the 
general line of discussion found in the 
American-Porter case, and to hold, as 
we now do, that because the claims of 
the original patent were limited as to the 
form of conveyor, and because after the 
issue of the original patent and with 
knowledge of it and expressly appreciat- 
ing its limited character, indeed, beir 
governed therein by the advice of pata@nt 
counsel, the defendant built a non-in- 
fringing brick machine, and still before 
the reissue application another one, at 
a substantial expense, and put them into 
commercial use on a large scale by ex- 
tensively selling their product, and thus 
made them substantially material to its 
manufacturing business, the defendant 
thereby acquired at least a right to con- 
tinue to use these two machines as if 
it held a license therefor under the re- 
issued patent. 

The case does not require any further | 
definition of that right. The Supreme 
Court and the C. C. A. cases which in 
our judgment tend to support this con- 
clusion, are noted in the margin.(Note 1.) 

It is perhaps the supporting theory of 
the opinion below that there is a period 
of two years after the issue of the pat- 
ent within which the patentee has a right 
to obtain, by reissue, adequate protection 
of his real invention; that if this right 
| is exercised within that time, the charge 
of laches or abandonment can not be sup; 
ported merely by the delay; that all con) 
petitors are bound to take notice of this 
| right to reissue and can not predicate 
upon their acts which were subject to 
this right the prejudice which is essential 
to an estoppel. 

The conclusion was that if there had 
not been abandonment or other compleieg 
loss of the right to reissue, thus making 
the reissue invalid as against the whole 
public, there could be no such thing as 
an intervening right to infringe peculiar 
to one compettor by reason of an estoppel 
| which could be alleged on his individual 
| account only, 

These results might logically follow if 
there were any such general right to a 
| reissue within the maximum period; but 
| there is not. The right to a reissue is ex- 
ceptional, and is possessed only by those 
who can come within the exceptions. It 
must affirmativety-appear not only that 
| the state of the art permitted a broader 
claim but that the failure to get it was 
the result of inadvertence. 





Competitor May Assume 
Limitations Are Intentional 


There being no presumption that a pat- 
ent can be reissued and the special cases 
| where it may be done being relativély 
few, it does not seem that the public, 
acting on the faith of things as they 
are, should carry the burden of a change 
it has no reason to expect. A competitor, 
observing that the patent is limited to 
specific features which he does not care 
to use, may naturally assume that the 
limitation was either intentional, or NEC 
essary, or both. 

In approving and adopting the theory 
of estoppel to support a private inter- 
vening right in the nature of a license 
as against a generally valid reissue, we 
do not overlook the difficulty which some- 
times exists in finding all the elements 
of a conventional estoppel. If, within the 
| two-year period and before the defend- 
| ant, relying on the limitations in the orig- 
inal patent, has acted to his prejudice 
(ec. g., by building a non-infringing ma- 
chine) the patentee had filed his appli- 
cation for reissue, manifestly the defend- 
ant could not claim any intervening 
right, although he acted upon the faith 
of the dedication in the original patent, 
being without knowledge of the reissue 
application. 

This consideration is not, we think, in- 
consistent with the finding of a true es- 
toppel in a case where the reissue appli- 
| cation had not been filed thus early. The, 

right to claim an estoppel depends upon 
| the dedication and its existence as a con- 
| tinuing offer of immunity. By his reis- 
sue application, the patentee withdraws 
that offer in the only generally possible 
way. When the defendant acts, he knows 
that the offer may have been withdrawn 
in this effective but non-public way, and 
he takes his chances upon the existence 
| of such a withdrawal. Lacking any legis- 
lation, the loss must fall upon the later 
comer. 

Nor do we overlook the bearing of the 
decisions in Chapman v. Wintroath, 202 
| U. S. 126, and Webster v. Splitdorf, 264 

U. S. 463. These cases apply the two- 

year limit reissue rule to cases of an- 
| alogous broadening by amendment of 
pending applications. Since in the latter 
case there is no publication and hence no 
dedication upon which the defendant may 
| rely, it is suggested that no estoppel can 
| be involved and that hence it follows that 
the two-year limit in reissue does not 
depend on any theory of estoppel. 

In each of fhese later cases there was 
a delay by the applicant, equivalent, as 
the court thought, to the statutory two- 
year bar which had been the basis by an- 
| alogy of the reissue decisions, and this 
delay was held to be laches which ine 
validated the patent, just as such delay, 
whether it be called laches or estoppel 
in favor of the public generally, invali- 
dates a broadening reissue. oe 

While it must be conceded, as the @ | 
court below held, that the Supreme Court 
has never expressly upheld the defense 
of a private intervening right, or dis- 
tinguished from the general public in- 
tervening rights but has recognized the 
| unsettled character of the questions (Kel- 
| ler v. Adams, 264 U. S. 314), and while 
perhaps the basis of the two-year rule 
as to reissues should be called laches 
rather than estoppel,. yet the name is 
not important, for it is the reliance by 
the .public on the dedication, to the pub- 
‘ic’s (presumptive) injury, which in the 
typical case develops mere delay into 
fatal laches, 

For these reasons the decree must be 
reversed and the case remanded with in- 
structions to dismiss the bill. 

June 12, 1928. 

Note 1.—Mahn vy. Harwood, 112 U. S. 
354, 361; Coon v. Wilson, 113 U. S. 268; 
Parker Co, v. Yale Co., 123 U. S. 87; 
Topliff v. Topliff, 145 U. S. 156, 165, 169; 
Auto Piano Co. v. American Co.—C. C. 
A, 2—222 Fed. 276, 282; Keller v. Adams 
Co.—C. C. A. 9—287 Fed. 838; Supreme 
Co. v. Security Co—C. C. A. 9-299 
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nadequate System of Parks in Cities 


Declared to Affect Welfare of Children 


Communities Rapidly Expanding Acreage and Facilities 


To Meet Problem. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the dominant ideal was that of peaceful 
“enjoyment amid beautiful surroundings. 
This concept has changed and widened, 
“however, and provision for a wide range 
‘of active forms of recreation have come 
“to be included. 


«. The new movement toward the use of 
operke for active recreation began with 
.the playground movement for children 
,about 1880 and in the following two 
decades expanded into the general recre- 
_ation movement for persons of all ages. 
Jn addition to changing the functional 
n@es of many park properties, the new 
movement brought into existence a num- 
,ber of new types, such as areas devoted 
more or less exclusively to playgrounds, 
“playfields, athletic parks, stadiums, 
neighborhood recreation parks, swim- 
ming and boating senters, golf courses, 
and boulevards and parkways. 


The growth in the scope of park ac- 
stivities added to the services of park 
.administration agencies a series of com- 
plex and difficult social problems _in- 
volved in organizing for the people a 
“wide range of recreational activities of a 
“physical, cultural, social, and civic na- 
ture which necessitate cooperative re- 
“Yationships with other public and private 
agencies. 


Varieties of Recreation 
-Have Been Broadened 


At the end, therefore, of nearly three- 
“quarters of a century of park develop- 
‘tment in the United States, the term 
““pyark” has come to mean “any area of 
land or water set aside for outdoor 
Piecreational purposes, whether it be 
recreation of a passive or an active na- 
“ture or of any of the degrees between 
“those two extremes, and that ‘the recrea- 
tion is expected to come in part at least 
from beauty of appearance.’ ” 


» Growth of city planning In this coun. | 
gry has been rapid in the past 20 years. } 
dD 


uring this time 176 cities, representing 
about one-ffith of the total population of 
‘the country, have had general plans 
made, including comprehensive park 
‘plans. Altogether about 390 cities have 
degally constituted planning boards 
which are organized to direct the de- 
«velopment of the cities along the best 
alines. Regional park plans are also 
either actually in effect or are being 
worked out in many large cities, and 
there are 525 cities which have zoning 
ordinances. The matter of zoning is of 
fundamental importance in securing the 
permanency and stability of the prop- 
-erties set aside for parks and recreation 
centers. 

Prior to 1900 there was only one or- 
ganization dealing with the subject of 
parks which was national in scope. This 
association was made up of the execu- 
tives in charge of the comparatively few 
park systems in existence at that time. 
» Adpout 1917 the society was reorganized 
into the American Institute of Park 
Executives and American Park Society. 
>The Playground and Recreation Associg- 
_tion of America was formed about 1905. 


“Training of Executives 
For Parks Is Started 


The provision of special courses in 
schools and colleges for the training of 
park executives and recreation leaders 
in comparatively recent, although at the 
present time there are more than 60 col- 

“leges and universities giving special 
courses for park executives, with special 
‘attention to landscape design and the 
propagation of trees, flowers, etc., while 
there are about 140 educational institu- 
tions providing courses for the training 
-of playground leaders, and there is one 
national graduate school for the training 
- of recreation executives. 
It was not until about 1890 that the 
“real movement toward the provision of 
parks by municipalities began. Between 
1852, when there was not a single munic- 
ipal park in the country, and 1892, pro- 
vision for municipal parks was made by 
.only 100 cities; while 10 years later, 796 
cities were known to have made a be- 
ginning toward providing parks. In 1925 
and 1926, approximately 1,680 cities had 
rovided nearly 250,000 acres of recrea- 
ion spaces. cae 

Although this would seem to indicate 

. that rather remarkable progress in park 
_ planning had been made, in reality the 
“situation is not so satisfactory as it 
appears. 

New York City, with nearly 6,000,000 
people, has only about 10,000 acres set 

@aside for play, sports, and all other forms 
of outdoor recreation for children and 
yound people and for adults. Practically 
the same thing is true, also, of Chicago, 
which, with approximately 3,000,000 in- 
habitants, has less than 5,000 acres of 
public property set aside for the recrea- 
tion of the residents. A great outlying 

. section, however, has been developed 
which can be reached by trolley and _au- 
tomobiles. This is the Cook County For- 

est Preserve which contains about 31,600 
acres, the development of which repre- 
‘Sents one of the most notable civic 
achievements of any American city, ex- 


Adjudication as Bankrupt 
. Denied Interurban Railway 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
rect, and the assignment therefore is 
without merit. . 
Regarding assignment number 4, the 
views expressed by us in disposing of as- 
gignments 1 and 3 in effect answer this 
assignment, and show the same to be 
‘without merit. 
e- The decision of the learned judge of 
the District Court in this appeal, No. 
27387, will be found reported in 24 Fed. 
»(2d) 828, to which reference is made as 
containing an able and comprehensive 
»discussion of the law applicable to the 
‘subject under consideration. 
°- The appeal in No. 2738 is brought by 
zithe Columbia Railway, Gas & Electric 
Company and the Broad River Power 
‘Company from the order of the court va- 
,eating and annulling its order thereto- 
fore entered staying the proceedings in 
the State court pending bankruptcy. The 
assignments of error, from our viewpoint, 
are without merit, since under our ruling 
approving the court’s action in setting 
aside the order of adjudication, denying 
the bankruptcy and dismissing the peti- 
“tion vraying therefor, it follows that the 
right to stay proceedings in the State 
court no longer existed, and that the same 
‘became ineffective upon the dismissal 
_ of the bankruptcy proceeding. 
The action of the District Court will be 
. affirmed in both appeals, at the ex- 
pense of the appellants therein, Af- 
firmed. 
@ June 12, 1928, 








ceeding, probably, anything done in any 
city of the world in recent times. 

In the vicinity of New York City, other 
agencies than the city have provided 
areas which can easily be used by the 
residents. The most important of these 
is the great Westchester County Park 
System which was not started until 1922 
but for which an expenditure of nearly 
$37,000,000 had been authorized by the 
end of 1926. The park now comprises 
more than 16,000 acres. Residents of New 
York City also have access to the Pali- 
sades Interstate Park in the States of 
New York and New Jersey which totals 
87,190 acres and extends for several 
miles along the Hudson River. This park 
provides facilities for bathing, boating, 
camping, hiking, etc., and has been de- 
veloped with the sole object of making it 
readily accessible for the people of the 
nearby cities. 

Among the largest cities of the coun- 
try, Philadelphia has the best showing 
as to the ratio of park acreage to popu- | 
lation, as with a population of less than } 
2,000,000 it has almost 8,000 acres of 
park properties, practically all of which | 
are within the city limits. Although the 
city has no regional park plan under way | 
there is one being outlined which prob- | 
ably will be developed in a few years. 


Ratio of Park Area 
Large in Small Cities 


Some of the smaller cities, as might | 
be expected, have a larger ratio of park | 
acreage to population that the large | 
cities. Minneapolis, with approximately | 
14 per cent of the area of the city in 
park property and a ratio of one acre of 
parks to every 80 inhabitants, leads all 
cities of more than 100,000 population 
except Denver and Dallas, in both of 
which, however, a large part of the park | 
acreage lies outside the city limits. i 

Kansas City, Mo., has a ratio of one 
acre to every 100 inhabitants, Los An- 
geles and Portland, Oreg., one to 118; | 
Indianapolis, 1 to 122; and Washington, 
D. C., 1 to 128. In all these cities there 
is a lack of children’s playgrounds and 
neighborhood playfield parks, which is | 
due to the failure to plan for such spaces 
before the residential sections were 
built up. | 

A comparison of the cities of the coun- | 
try, grouped according to the United | 
States census population figures, with | 
the reports received of the park acreage | 
in these cities shows that all these groups 
of cities are still far from being ade- | 
quately provided with parks. 

In the group having populations from | 
100,000 to 250,000 there are only six | 
that have a park acreage that gives | 
them a ratio of one acre to every 100 | 
persons or less and of the 73 cities hav- 
ing populations of from 50,000 to 100,- 
000, only 16 equal this ratio, while many 
fall very far below it. Of 1,321 villages | 
with a population of less than 2,500 re- 
porting on their local park situation, 57 | 
per cent stated that they had no parks, 
while a similar condition was found 
among communities with populations 
ranging from 2,500 to 5,000. 

The ratio of park acreage to popuw- | 
lation which has been used as_ the 
simplest measure of the extent to which | 
the cities are providing recreation areas | 
does not furnish an accurate measure- 
ment, however, as the park system may | 
be inadequate if most of the total acre- 
age is in one large park, if the parks 
are so distributed that they are not 
readily accessible cr if they do not pro- 
vide a variety of recreation facilities. 

The limited number of communities 
under 5,000 population reporting parks | 
is indicative of the lack of play facilities 
in numerous small towns, villages, and 
rural districts. Millions of people living | 
in these localities have no park or play- 
ground facilities. Space is not lacking, 
as there are always open fields and 
vacant lots, but these are entirely inade- 
quate for recreation without proper 
equipment and competent leadership. _ 

Twenty per cent of the communities 
in the population group 5,000 to 10,000 
reported no parks, although like the | 
smaller towns such places as school yards 
and vacant lots may be used in part for 
recreation. The total park acreage of 
50 typical cities of the population group 
10,000 to 25,000 is several times as great 
as that of Baltimore, Boston, 
Louis, each of which has a population 
equivalent to that of this group of 
smaller places. There are 324 park 
properties in these cities as compared 
with 66 in Baltimore, 99 in Boston, and 
96 in St. Louis. 


Recreational Development 


Unequal in Various Cities 

One hundred and thirty-three of the 
cities in the group of 25,000 to 50,000 
population reported parks, but 20 of 
these cities had 45 per cent of the total 
park acreage. In these 20 there is an 
average of 1 acre of park to every 53 
inhabitants. There is the same inequality 
in park development found among the 
cities ranging in population from 50,000 
to 100,000. 

In the large cities, those having 250,- 
000 inhabitants or more there seems to 
be no special relation between park 
planning and city growth while in the 
nine cities which have from 500,000 to 
1,000,000 in habitants there is decidedly 
less park acreage in proportion to the 
population than in most of the smaller 
cities, These cities are especially lacking 
in children’s playgrounds and neighbor- 
hood parks, yet every one of these com- 
munities has a planning commission and 
a more or less comprehensive scheme for 
the extension and development of the 
park system. 








The area in parks in the three largest | 
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Topical Survey of the Government. 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Federal and State Research on Agriculture 
Conducted by System of Experiment Stations 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Thirty-Second Article— Agricultural Research. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 
Cooperation with the States. 


By R. W. Trullinger, 


Assistant in Experiment Station Administration, 
partment of Agriculture. 


De- 


experiment stations represents the largest cen- 

trally supervised and coordinated agricultural 

research undertaking in the United States, and 
probably in the world, which is organized along broadly 
cooperative lines. 


T=: system of State and territorial agricultural 


During the present fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
the State agricultural experiment stations will receive 
a total fund of $3,360,000 for agricultural research 
from the Federal Government under the provisions of 
the Hatch, Adams, and Purnell Acts. During the fiscal 
year just past these stations also received in the neigh- 
borhood of $6,500,000 from State governments and 
approximately $3,500,000 from other sources. Since 
it is known that in a number of instances the State 
support of these stations was increased during the 
present year, it may reasonably be expected that the 
total of such support is no smaller than during the 
previous year. 

* ~~ * 

The agricultural experiment stations in the terri- 
torial and insular possessions are supported wholly by 
the Federal Government except that in certain instances 
grants of land have been received from the territorial 
governments. These stations are receiving a total fund 
of $237,000 from the Federal Government during this 
year. 


Thus the system of State and territorial agricul- 
tural experiment stations now represents approximately 
a thirteen-and-a-half-million-dollar undertaking in agri- 
cultural research operating on a broadly cooperative 
basis and covering the agriculture of every locality of 
the United States and its territorial possessions. 

- * * 


THE broadly cooperative feature of this system of 

agricultural experiment stations lies in its joint 
support and operation by the Federal Government and 
the other agencies interested. Control, so far as the 
use of all Federal funds is concerned, is exercised by 
the Department of Agriculture through its Office of 
Experiment Stations. Naturally the immediate control 
of activities on funds from other sources is exercised 
by the States themselves. 


However, the Acts of Congress creating and pro- 
viding Federal funds for these stations also require 
that the activities of all of the .experiment stations 
shall be coordinated. Such coordination is also a func- 
tion of the Office of Experiment Stations and in addi- 
tion the Office is required to furnish such advice and 
assistance as will best promote the purposes of the 
Acts. The relations maintained by the Office with the 
stations are, therefore, both supervisory and advisory 
and its control functions cover the entire activities of 
the stations either directly or indirectly. 

~ * * 


The supervisory relations are, of course, confined 
primarily to the administration of the Federal funds 
used by the stations, but they include the complete ad- 
ministration and operation of the territorial stations. 
In addition, by order of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Office examines and approves all plans for agri- 
cultural investigations which will be cooperative be- 
tween bureaus of the Department of Agriculture and 
the agricultural experiment stations. The purpose of 
this is to insure that the work will be of creditable char- 


tions deal with research activities operating on funds 
from all sources. They call for the giving of advice 
and assistance in the planning and organization of 
agricultural research programs at the stations and 
especially for keeping research workers informed on 
the character of active programs and on the literature 
of agricultural research throughout the civilized world. 
The former is accomplished by the maintenance of 
preject records and the annual preparation of a classi- 
fied list of active research projects. The latter is ac- 
complished by the preparation of the Experiment Sta- 


tion Record. 
* * * 


THE activities of the State agricultural experiment 

stations, while aimed primarily at the solution of 
the agricultural problems of the individual States, are 
also otherwise more directly cooperative in a number 
of specific instances. Of the nearly 7,000 organized 
investigations in the different agricultural subjects now 
in progress at the stations, approximately 1,000 are 
cooperative between individual neighboring stations 
on local problems of mutual interest, among groups 
of stations on regional and national problems, between‘ 
groups of stations and the bureaus of the Department 
of Agriculture on regional-and nat‘onal problems, and 
between individual stations and bureaus of the De- 
partment on local problems. 


The last-named type of specific ccoperation is the 
most common and extensive, there being more than 
600 such projects on record. These include especially 
investigations in soil fertility, plant improvement, field 
crops, plant and animal diseases, horticulture, animal 
husbandry, dairying, entomology, agricultural engineer- 
ing, home economics, agricultural economics, and rural 
sociology. 

* * * 

However, regional studies, such as those on corn 
improvement and corn-borer control, and national 
studies, such as those on the quality and palatability 
of meat and on numan foods and nutrition, occupy 
an important position in the cooperative research 
program. 


As a general thing these large-scale studies, which 
are frequently headea up through and largely cocrdi- 
nated by bureaus of the Department of Agriculture, 
are tending to more clearly define the fields of in- 
vestigation involved in the subjects concerned, thereby 
materially strengthening the research programs of 
individual experiment stations in these subjects. 

* * «€ 


HE smoothness of operation of this great cooperative 

agricultural research system is reflected in the fact 
that the general character and identity of its organiza- 
tion and manner of contro! and coordination have re- 
mained essentially unchanged during the 40 or more 
years of its existence. The character of its activities 
has improv:d steadily during that period, especially 
during recent years, and their scope has increased 
immensely. 


The service which this system is rendering to Amer- 
ican agriculture in general is made evident by the 
steady and substantial increases in the State support 
of the system and its periodic further endowment by 
the Federal Government. 


It appears likely that the strength and unity of 
purpose and smoothness of operation which char- 
acterize the activities of the agricultural experiment 
station system are due in large measure to its truly 
cooperative nature and to its manner of organization 
which provides centralized supervision and coordi- 
nation. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of July 16, J. R. Mohler, Chief of the 





or St. | 


agencies. 


| the city limits is a wise procedure, more- 
over, because of the probability that such 
‘ areas will be greatly needed as the city 
develops. 

The first county park system to be 
! established was the Essex County, N. 
J., which was started in 1895. Although 
the plan was extremely successful the 
idea spread slowly and few such systems 
were started before 1920. 

Since that time, however, a number 
of country park systems have been 
started in difference sections of the 
country and there are now 33 counties 
which have one of more county parks 
with a total‘area of 67,464.71 acres. 

Under certain conditions, the report 
states, counties are “admirably adapted 
to park planing and they offer an unde- 
veloped field of tremendous importance 
in the general outdoor recreation move- 
ment. Although many of the outstanding 
county park systems have been designed 
as units for handling metropolitan park 
problems, it is conceivable that the great- 





est field of usefulness of this type of | 


system will be in providing recreation op- 
portunities for the rural districts and 
the people in the thousands of small 
' municipalities throughout the country.” 


cities—New York, Chicago, and Phila- | 


delphia—is smaller in proportion to the 


population than any one of the groups of | 


cities from 25,000 inbabitants upward. 


Detailed examples of some of the park ; 


recreation systems of the _ different 
cities, such as those of Minneapolis, 
Spokane, Houston, and Pasadena, show 
admirable types of park development 
from the standpoint of number of acres, 
types and distribution of properties, 
character of development, and quality of 
maintenance. 

The extension of the park systems be- 
yond the limits of the city has been made 
possible by the widespread ownership of 
the automobile. Through this improve- 
ment in the means of transportation a 
city recreation system may be extended 
many miles into the country and still 
be used by large numbers of people. 

Park properties have been acquired 
outside the city limits by about 100 
cities. The largest city park outside the 
city limits is owned by Phoenix, Ariz., 


and comprises 15,080 acres in one prop- | 


erty while Denver owns more than 10,- 
000 acres in mountain parks. , 
The purchase of park areas outside 


Army Orders 


First Lieut. 
from Fort Sam 
Niagara, N. Y. 

Brig. Gen. Herbert O. Williams, and Col. 
Edwin A. Hickman are detailed as members 
of board of officers to meet in Washington, 
D. C., to determine cause of classification 
of officers placed in Class B. 

First Lieut. William R. McMaster, Inf., 
orders of June 15 revoked. 

Capt. Elmer G. Goebert, O. D., orders of 
April 27 amended: To be relieved from 
duties at Hartford, Conn., July 15. 

Wrnt. Offr. Fred C. Connolly from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Baltimore, Md. 

Wrnt. Offr. John E. Sauers from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Baltimore, Md. 

Col. Orval P. Townshend, Inf., to report 
by letter to commanding general, Third 
Corps Area, Washington, D. C. 

First Lieut. William Francis Mason, 
Chaplain’s Reserve ordered to active duty 
at Fort Riley, Kans. 

Lieut. Col. Albert Alexander Keesler, E. 
C. Res., ordered to active duty at Fort 
Humphries, Va. 
| Capt. Samuel L. Metcalfe, Inf., from 1st 


Andrew J. Schriver, Inf., 
Houston, Tex., to Fort 


acter as well as fair and equitable to the cooperating 


The advisory relations of the Office with the sta- 


| Art. C., 





Brigade to the 16th Fort 
Wadsworth, N. Y. 


Capt. Herbert D. Gibson, 


Infantry at 


Inf., relieved 


| of present duties at Fort Wadsworth, N. 
| Y., and will report to the commanding gen- 


eral. 

Maj. Robert Andrew McMillan, Inf. Res., 
orders of May 14 revoked. 

First Sgt. Thomas P. McDonough, Coast 
Art., will be placed upon the retired list 
at Fort Banks, Mass. “ 

First Sgt. John D. Harper, will be placed 
upon the retired li-t at Columbus, Ohio. 

Tech. Sgt. Frank A. Thulin, O. D., will 
be placed on the retired list at Fort Jay, 
mn. TF: 

First Lieut. Grant Cecil Melvin, Air Corps 
Res., ordered to active duty at Mitchel 
Field, Long Island, N. Y. 

Maj. Roland W. Pinger, O. D., from 
Berkeley, Calif., to Washington, D. C. 

Maj. John P. Wheeler, C., 
Tex., to Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas. ‘ 

First Lieut. Chester E. Sergeant, Field 


Art., orcers of June 29 amended: Spelling 


of name to read “Sargent.” 

The resignation by Second “.ieut. Eugene 
F. Cardwell Inf., of his commission as an 
officer of the Army is accepted by the 
President 

Each of the following-named officers is 
detailed as a member of the board of offi- 
cers created for the purpose of recommend- 
ing individuals wko should be awarded 
decorations: Col. Harry L. Steele, Coast 
Col. Charles C. Allen, Inf., Col. 
— J. Toffey, Inf., Maj. Kenna G. Eastham, 

av. 

Capt. Robert G. Cousley, Inf., from Jef- 
ferson Barracks, Mo., to Minneapolis, Minn. 

First Lieut. John H. Corridon, Field Art., 
a Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., to New York 

ity. 

Ca-t. Pleas B. Rogers, Inf., from present 
duties at Fort Benning, Ga., to report to 
commandant of the Infantry School. 

Capt. Adrian ™ Brian, Inf., relieved from 
duty with the Inf:ntry School and assigned 
to the 24th Infantry at Fort Benning, Ga. 

Following-named officers relieved from 
further assignment with the Medical Serv- 
ice School, Carlisle Barracks, Pa., and will 


renort ‘n person to the commanding offi- | 


cer, Carlisle Barracks: Capt. Joseph I. 
Martin, Capt. Dennis W. Svllivan, Second 


, Lieut. Omer A. Couture. | 
Capt. Leslie E. Bowman, Q. M. C., from 
| Philadelphia, Pa., to Hawaiian Department. 


Capt. Dallas L. Knoll, Q. M. C., assigned 
to duty as assistant commandant School 


| for Bakers and Cooks, Fort Sheridan, IIl., 


to take effect upon present tour of foreign 


| service. 


Maj. Edwin B. Maynard, M. 


C., from 
Denver, Colo., to Fort Snelling, Minn. 


from Marfa, ! 


Bureau of Animal Industry, will discuss the 
Bureau’s cooperation 
local communities. 


with the States and 
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| Coast Guard Orders 


The following is a complete record of 
| permanent changes in assignments, retire- 
ments, promotions, appointments, etc., oc- 
curring among the commissioned and war- 
want personnel of the Coast Guard for the 
week ended July 11, 1928: 

Bn. (T) Murray Day, detached McCall, 
New London, Conn., and assigned Burrows, 
| Boston, Mass., effective as of July 5, 1928. 

Bn. (T) Edward R. Huber, detached Sec- 
tion Base Six, Fort Lauderdale, Fla., and 

assigned Fanning, New London. Conn. 

Bn. (T) James R. Balderson, detached 
Davis, New London, Conn., and assigned 
Wainwright, Boston, Mass. 

Mach. Francis. Dillenkoffer, detached 

Wilkes, New London, Cbtnn., and assigned 
McCall, New London, Conn., effective as of 
May 31, 1928. 
j Mach. (T) E. A. Seiple, detached Shaw, 
| New London, Conn., and assigned Wilkes, 
New London, Conn., effective as of May 31, 
1928. 

Mach. (T) G. Dobo, detached Petrel, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., and assigned Gallatin, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., effective as of Feb. 1, 
1928. 

Mach. (T) P. E. Page—orders of May 9, 
1928, detaching him from Section Base Five, 
Boston, Mass., and assigning him to Section 
Base Twenty, Fernandina, Fla., amended in 
that he is assigned to duty as engineer offi- 
cer of the Patriot, Fernandina, Fla. 

Mach. (T) T. E. McCready, detached 
Patriot, Fernandina, Fla., and assigned to 
| duty as engineer officer of Section Base 
Twenty, Fernandina, Fla. 

R. Elec. (T) George T. Kortes, detached 
Destroyer Force, Division Two, and assigned 
to duty in office of Commander, Norfolk 
Division, Norfolk, Va. 

R. Elec. (T) Miles W. Hopkins, detached 
Radio Supply and Repair Base, Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and assigned to duty in 
Destroyer Force, New London, Conn. 





First Lieut. Lawrence E. Carr, Air Corps, 
| to Selfridge’ Field, Mich., upon completion 
of present tour of foreign service. 

First Lieut. John H. McFall, Fin. Dept., 
from Fort Omaha, Nebr., to Fort Eustis, Va. 

Second Lieut. Louis Michael Wolford, O. 
D. Res., orders of June 21 revoked. 

Second Lieut. John Warren McCaffrey, 
O. D. Res., orders of July 2 revoked: Or- 
| aoren to active duty at Rock Island Arsenal, 
1 Ili 

Second Lieut. Henry Archer Huckaba, O. 

| D. Res., orders of June 21 revoked, 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of 


Benedict, Jennie Carter. The road to 
Dream acre. 115 p., illus. Louisville, Ky., 
The Standard printing co., incorporated, 
1928. 28-14129 


Burns, Robert Leo. Measurement of the 
need for transporting pupils; basis for 
state equalization of transportation costs, 
by Robert Leo Burns, (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Columbia university, 1928. Published also 
as Teachers college, Columbia university, 
Contributions to education, no. 289.) 61 
p. New York city, Teachers oollege, Co- 
lumbia university, 1927. 28-14114 

Clark, Allen Culling. Abraham Linco, the 
merciful president, the pardon of the 
sleeping sentinel; by Allen C. Clark. 41 
p. Wash., D. C., Press of W. F. Roberts 
co., 1927, 28-6865 

Cole, Robert Danforth. Private secondary 
education for boys in the United States. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1927.) 353 p. Phila., 1928. 

28-14105 

Cole, Robert Danforth. Private secondary 
education for boys in the United States. 
353 p. Phila., Westbrook publishing co., 
1928. 28-14106 

Durell, Fletcher. ... New plane geometry, 
by ...and E. E. Arnold, 329 p. N. Y., 
Charles E. Merrill co., 1928. 28-14097 

Eddy, Jonathan. Fragment and orderly book 
by . . . 1755-1759. Edited by Clara A. 
Avery. 121 p. Boston, T. O. Metcalf co., 
1927. 28-6866 

Foote, James Stephen. Bone as a measure 
of development. When and how we ac- 
quired our teeth. 94, 182 p., illus. Omaha, 
Neb., Press Douglas printing company, 
1928. 28-14095 

Groves, Ernest Rutherford. . . . The child 
and the home. (North Carolina. Univer- 
sity. University extension division. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina extension bul- 

* letin, vol. vii, no. 11.) 21 p. Chapel Hill, 
N. C., The University of North Carolina 
press, 1928. 28-14111 

Guillet, George L. Kinematics of machines. 
250 p., illus. N. Y., Wiley, 1928. 

28-14125 

Hull, Osman Ransom. . Survey of the 
Alhambra public schools: housing, fi- 
nance, business management, by ... and 
Willard S, Ford. (University of Southern 
California. Studies 2d ser. no. 5.) 107 p. 
Los Angeles, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1928. 28-14107 

Hunt, Paul Clayton. 20 fishes of the Missis- 
sippi Velley. 1 p., 16 plates. Jefferson 
City, Mo., 1928. 28-14096 

Irish, William Edwin. Key-way English as 
a world language; a simple way of teach- 
ing and using the English language. 62 
p., illus. Cleveland, O., 1928. 28-14108 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-21171. (S) Army pay—Aviation duty— 
Junior military aviator. The right to in- 
creased aviation pay authorized by the act 
of June 3, 1916, 39 Stat. 175, to be paid 
each junior militar~ aviator on duty re- 
quiring him to “participate regularly and 
frequently in aerial flights” does not de- 
pend upon an order detailing him to such 
duty but upon the fact of whether there 
was participation in flights. Where the 
official records of the Signal Corps, U. S. 
Army, do not show claimant participated in 
regular and frequent aerial flights during 
the period in question, and claimant does 
not assert he performed a single flight, 
ckaim based on an order announcing him on 
duty requiring such flights, disallowed. 

A-23594. Avpropriation, specific—Coro- 
ner’s inquest. The appropriation for the 
Coroner’s Office, D. C., provides specifically 
for expenses of “holding inquests, includ- 
ing stenographic service in taking testi- 
mony”  d is accordingly exclusively avail- 
able for stenographic services in taking 
and reporting testimony at a coroner’s in- 
quest and such services may not, therefore, 
be paid by the United States mazshal under 
the appropriation “Miscellaneous Expenses, 
Supreme Court, D. C.” A-13509, March 31, 
1926; A-19268, August 26, 1927. 1 Comp. 
Dec. 126, 317; 17 id. 910; 5 Comp. Gen. 399, 
6 id. 846. 

A-23196. Department of Commerce—Con- 
tracts—Electric energy. The responsibility 
is an administrative one to determine 
whether it is more economical and desir- 
able for the Government to reimburse a 
municipality for the cost of construction 
of a transmission line to an airway beacon 
with reduced rates or to continue the exist- 
ing rrocedure of paying higher rates for 
the electric energy with the cost of the 
transmission line borne by the municipality. 

A-23393. Indian affairs—Choctaw Indian 
funds. The funds received from the sale of 
ti ber from lands purchased from appropri- 
ated funds fom resale to Choctaw Indians 
and sold to such Indians, may be used for 
the benefit of the individual Indians from 
whose lands they were realized to assist 
them i improving the lands, erecting 
houses, cultivation of crops, etc. 

A-23491. (S) ~“eterans’ Bureau Insurance 
—Incontestability. The ha»nening of ~er- 
manent total disability under a rating by 
the Veterans’ Bureau stops the running of 
the period of six months fixed by section 
307 of the World War Veterans’ Act of 
June 7, 1924, 43 Stat. 627, at the end of 
which the policy of insurance would have 
become incont-stable; hence, if permanent 
total disability is determined by the Vete- 
rans’ Bureau to have occurred less than six 
months after an attemnted reinstat ent, 
it is legal and proper for the Government 
to further question the health condition of 
the insured at the time of the attempted 
reinstatement, and if, upon review, the 
Veterans’ Bureau finally determines the in- 
sured to have bee). permanently and totally 
disabled at the time of the attempted re- 
instatement, there has been no lawful re- 
instatement and payment of the insurance 
is not authorized. 7 Comp. Gen. 551. 


a | 
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Jefferies, PiciarJ. Wild life in a southern 
county. 316 p. London, Murray, 1925. 
28-14108 
Jordan, Arthur Melville. Educational psy- 
chol . 460 » illus. N. Y., Holt, 1928. 
28-14110 
Kretzmann, Kari. .. Johann Adam Treut- 
len, 1733-1782. The first governor of 
Georgia whom America should r ~c .ber 
in this sesquicentennial year of his ad- 
ministration. A tribute to a noble hero 
of the revolution. (Histroical bulletin no, 
7, the Concord society of America.) 8 p., 
illus. Hoboken, 1° J., 1927. 28-6859 
Manly, Harold rhillips. Oxy-acrtylene weld- 
ing and -uttine: electric, f-~~e and ther- 
mit weld‘ together with related meth- 
ods and materials used in metal .-orking 
and the oxygen process for removal of 
carbon. 209 p., illus. Chicago, F. J. Drake 
& co., 1928. 28-14126 
Nicotri, Gaspare. Dalla Conca d’:o al 
“Golden Gate”: studii e impressioni di 
viaggi in America, 128 p,, illus. N. 
Canorma press, 1928. 28-6867 
Paulu, Emanuel Marion. Differentiated as- 
signments in classroom management 
(teacher’s manual), with introduction 
by Lotus D. Coffman. 25 p., illus. Bos- 
ton, Heath, 1928. 28-14113 
Russell, Henry Norris, . . The are and 
spark spectra of titanium. Part I. The 
Spark spectrum, Ti II. Part II. The 
are spectrum, Ti I. (Contributions from 
the Mount Wilson observatory. nos. 344 
and 345.) 46, 92 p. Chicago, 1927. 
28-1410 
Sheridan, Bernard M. Speaking anu ae 
English; a course of study for the eight 
grades of the elementary school, with 
practical suggestions for teaching com- 
position and a full set of composition 
Standards. Rev. ed. 222 p., Chicago, B. 
.H. Sanborn & co., 1928. 28-13109 
Sidgwick, Nevil Vincent. The electronic 
theory of valency. 310 p. Oxford, Clar- 
endon press, 1927. 28-14100 
Smallwood, Juli: : Chase. Mechanics for 
engineers, statics and kinetics, by .. 
and Frank W. Kouwenhoven. 185 p.,, 
illus. N. Y., Van Nostrand, 1928. 
28-14128 
Sons of the American revolution. Massach- 
setts society. George Washington chapter, 
Springfield, Hand book and ritual. George 
Washington chapter, Sons of the Amer- 
ican revolution. 63 p. Springfield, Mass., 
1927. 28-6868 
Stephan, Sol Andrew. Cincinnati Zoo guide; 
all information on animals and birds con- 
tained in this book. 132 p., illus. Cine 
cinnati, O, Qincinnati zoological park 
association, 1928. 28-14099 
Strong, Charles Jay. The art of show card 
writing; a modern treatise covering all 
branches of the art, with one hundred 
and fifty-three illustrations and thirty- 
two lettering plates, comprising all the 
standard ancient and modern styles, by 
Lawrence J. [!] Strong. Rev. ed. 237 
p., illus. Chicago, F. J. Drake, 1928. 
28-14130 
Thompson, Ruth Plumly. The giant horse 
of Oz, by .. . founded on and continuing 
the famous Oz stories by L. Frank Baum, 
illustrated by John R. Neil. 283 p., illus. 
Chicago, Reilly & Lee co., 1928. 28-18881 
Turner, Charles Cyril. The old flying days. 
374 p. London, S. Low, Marston & co. 
Itd., 1927. 28-14133 
Wall, Alexander James. Memoir of Robert 
Hendre Kelby, librarian of the New York 
historical society. 16 p., illus. New York, 
1928. 28-6850 
W. ‘‘~burn, Charles Ernest. Differential 
geometry of three dimensions. 268 p. 
Cambridge, Eng., University press, 1927. 
28-14102 
Williamson, John Woolfenden. In a Persian 
oil field; a study in scientific and indus- 
trial development, by ... With a pref- 
atary letter from the Rt. Hon. the Earl 
of Balfour. 189 p. London, Benn, 1927. 
28-14134 


| Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Tree Planting in the Great Plaiis Region. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1312, Department 
of Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. 

Agr. 28-1092 

Statistical Survey of Education 1925-1926. 
By Frank M. Phillips. Chief of Division 
of Statistics, Bureau of Education. De- 
partment of Interior. Price, 5 cents. 

(E20-627) 

Decisions of the United States G. .graphie 
Board rendered June 6, 1928. 

Training Regulations Nos. 405-950. The 
Evacuation Hospital, Medica! Denvartment, 
War Dep.rtment. Price, 10 cents. 

The Agricultural Situation. A Brief Sum- 
mary of Economic Conditions. Issued 
Monthly by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture. 
Subscription price, 25 cents a year. 

(Agr. 26-1797) 


Payment of Club Dues to Aid 
Sales Is Deducted from Tax 


[Continued from Page 4.] 

price new of an automobile is bound to 
depress the market value of a used auto- 
mobile of the same kind without relation 
to what its remaining life in service 
might be. The evidence is insufficient 
to enable us to determine a reasonable al- 
lowance for depreciation of these auto- 
mobiles, and we, therefore, do not dis- 
turb the Commissioner’s determination 
in this respect. 

The petitioner claims Marx used his 
membership in the clubs mentioned above 
to promote the sale of its goods; and this 
is sustained by the evidence. There is no 
evidence that he used them for any other 
purpose. He joined at the instance of 
the other stockholders. Other officers 
of petitioner were members of clubs, but 
their dues were not paid by petitioner. 
Upon the evidence in this case, we think 
the deduction was proper. 

Judgment will be entered 
Rule 50. 

July 11, 1928. 
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Publicity Used 
By Utilities Said 
To Be Justified 


Director of Texas Bureau 
Defends Ethics; Says Func- 
tion of Industry Is to 
Protect Itself. 


[Continued from Page 7.1 
other. information on _ political 
economic questions. 

The Witness: I should like to read a 
few extracts— 

Commissioner McCullough: You are 
not representing the public when you are 
putting this information. You are 
trying in that way to protect your own 
business interests, are you not? ; 

The Witness: We protect the business 
interests by giving thepublic the proper 
information. When they get the proper 
information they are fair to the public 


and 


utilities, and when they do not have the | 


proper information, when their informa- 
tion is poisoned like it is in some of the 


public prints and like it is in some of | 


the newspaper stories going out on this 


hearing at present—when it is poisoned, | 
then the people cannot exercise their | 


correct judgment. on any proposition. 


Says Function of Industry 
Is to Protect Itself 


Commissioner McCulloch: But 


opinion largely. 
might say that your 
poisonous matter going out. 


information 
At any 


rate, can’t you see a distinction between | 


the propriety of your going into one 
subject and going into the other? Are 


you not going out of the range of . ' 
0 | 


mate advertising of your wares? 
you not see there is a difference be- 


tween going before the public, especially 
in a surreptitious way, and exposing | 


politica! or semi-political of economic 
questions, and not business questions? 
The Witness: No, ; 
the function of industry, to protect it- 
self. 
Commissioner McCulloch: I 
we are all entitled to our views. 


The Witness: I would like to read an | 


extract that will take two or three min- 
utes from a report of the national as- 
sociation of railroad and public utility 
commissioners, showing that it is neces- 


sary for us to put out this information. | 
It will take just two or three minutes. | 
The chief counsel has read from letters, | 
and when I wanted to read letters from | 


our side there was not the same en- 
thusiasm about it. I should like to read 
this. 

Mr. Healy: I take exception to that 
remark. I put those letters in the rec- 
ord complete. 

Commissioner McCulloch: 
not criticize counsel in this matter. 


siding Commissioner. 

Mr. Healy: 
criticism. 
ord entire. 


The Witness: I think he has been very | 
want to | 
apologize if I have made a misstate- | 
ment, but I do want to make the state- | 
ment that when I offered to read those ,; 
I was asked not to read them. | 


courteous and very fair. I 


letters. 


Commissioner McCulloch: I am go- 


ing to let you read this matter now that | 


you ask to read. 
The Witness (reading): 


well defined system of education on the 


subject of public utilities, their opera- | 
tion, regulation, etc., in our educational | 


institutions. Possibly of more serious 


magnitude, however, is the misinforma- | 
tion and even extreme socialistic propa- | 


ganda contained in some of the books 
and publications used as sources of in- 


formation, in the absence of any author- | 


ized educational system. 


“It i# the opinion of this committee | 


that the establishment 
and colleges ofa 
course of study on 
utilities, their 


in our schools 
carefully 
the subject of public 
organization, 


able and would be most beneficial to the 
commercial, financial and social develop- 
ment of our country.” 

Q. When and where was the meeting 
held, Mr. Grant? 

A. It was a national convention held 
in Dallas last fall and it is their opinion 
upon this work which I attempted to do, 
educational pamphlets, and they referred 


specifically to one of the pamphlets put | 


out by one of these State bureaus, and 


I want to read this one paragraph and | that you prepared, or had a hand in. 


that will be all. 

rnner McCulloch: Go ahead. 
is what is known as ‘Connecticut Com- 
mittee on public service information,’ 
composed of some of the principal of- 
ficers of the large utility companies. 
This committee has prepared a ‘Public 
Utility Catechism’ which was first sub- 
mitted to business and educational in- 
terests for modification and approval 
and then published and circulated. It is 
at present used to a limited extent in a 
number of the high schools in Connecti- 
cut. As its title indicates, it is in the 
form of questions and answers, covering 
concisely some of the most important 
principles pertaining to utility compa- 
nies, utility service and public regula- 
tion, and is well adapted for use in the 
schools.” 


Asked to Produce 
Special Articles 


By Mr. Healy: We ‘have the pamphlet 
and it is in the record, Mr. Grant. I 
think I am correct in saying that it goes 


quite a ways further than this does in | 
further I , 


certain aspects. How much 
won't attempt to say, but if I am not 
mistaken, I think that is the pamphlet 
that undertook to lay down the precept 
that if a person criticized a utility in 
his community he was hurting the com- 
munity. I do not see any duplication 
in that particular in anything you offered 
today. ies you that much credit. Now 
I want you to produce for us, if you 
can, any or all of these special articles 
that you have been talking about that 
you have been testifying about. A. I 
seal some of the newspaper clippings 


here 


: Q. Here is one from the Times-Herald 


* August 27, 1927, headed “Another sign 
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the 
question of poisoning is a matter of | 
Probably the other side | 
1s ; 
| 


I believe that is | 


suppose | 


You must | 
If |} 
you want anything, appeal to the pre- 


I take exception to the 
I put the letters in the rec- 


“There ap- 
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prepared | 
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and regulation, and on the powers and | 
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Accounting 


See under Banking-Finance heading 
and under Taxation. 


Aeronautics 


Comptroller General rules contract to 
provide electricity for beacon on airway 
is acceptable by Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Department of Commerce discusses 
prospects for successful development of 
commercial use of air transportation. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

South America is leading market for 
American aeronautical exports. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

System of international lines pro- 
jected by American company. 

Page 38, Col. 1 





Agriculture 


Shipments to United States of dried 
egg yolk and allumen increased during 
first three months of 1928. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Agricultural Research—Article by R. 
W. Trullinger, Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Page 9, Col. 3 | 


Corn borer moths laying eggs in 


Great Lakes area which will hatch into | 


borers to feed on 1928 crop. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Argentine exports of wheat and corn | 


larger in June than one year ago. 


Page 6, Col. 7 | 
Wages paid to farm laborers reported | 


to be lower than in 1927. 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 
Southern States said to suffer loss by 


damage to peach crops by insects. 


Page 3, Col. 4 


Automotive Industry 


Acceptance of fire engine industry is 
sought of tentatively approved program 
of simplified practise in fire engine 
pumping capacities. 

Page 2, Col. 4 


Banking-F inance 


Treasury announces allotments of 
$251,528,600 against total cost subscrip- 


tions of $743,670,700 to issue of 12-15 | 
exclusive of ex- | 


year Federal bonds, 
changes for Liberty bonds. 


Page 7, Col. 7 | 


Bill pending in British Parliament 
purposes to protect purchases of shares 
by requiring that full financial infor- 
mation be made available to investors. 


Page 1, Col. 4 | 


High level of production in France 


not retarded by stabilization of franc. | 


Page 2, Col. 2 


Business shown to be greater for | 


week of July 7 by volume of check pay- 
ments. 
Page 7, Col. 5 


Secret Service reports new counter- | 


feit of $10 note of Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 


Page 7, Col. 4 | 


Senator Brookhart advocates enact- 


ment of law to prohibit bank loans for | 


Foreign Affairs 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 


speculative purposes. 


Daily decisions of the Accounting 
Office. 


Page 9 
Daily statement of the United States | 


Treasury. 
+ 


Page 7 


Singapore to float loan to finance | 


public works. 


Page 2, Col. 4 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. | 


° 


Page 7 


See Railroads. 
Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the Govern- 
ment. 


Page 9 


Books and publications received by | 


the Library of Congress. 


Coal 


Permission 


Page 9) 


Ohio Railroad to abandon coal branch | 


in West Virginia. 


Page 6, Col. 6 | 


Commerce-Trade 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Cir- | 


cuit, rules street railway corporation 
cannot be adjudicated a bankrupt. (Co- 


Summary of 


sought by Baltimore & | 
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lumbia Railway, Gas & Electric Co. v. 
‘State of South Carolina et al.). 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Bill pending in British Parliament 
purposes to protect purchases of shares 
by requiring that full financial infor- 
mation be made available to investors. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Board of Tax Appeals holds that dues | 
paid to club which taxpayer joined to | 
promote sales is business expense. 
(Cohn vy. Com’r.) 
Page 4, Col. 3 


Business shown to be greater for 
week of July 7 by volume of check pay- 
ments, 

Page 7, Col. 5 

Shipments to United States of dried 
egg yolk and allumen increased during 
first three months of 1928. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Clearing houses of marketing in- 
formation declared to reduce local over- 
supplies and shortages of products. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Weekly review of world trade con- | 

ditions. 





Page 6, Col. 2 
Argentine exports of wheat and corn 
larger in June than one year ago. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
South America is leading market for 
American aeronautical exports. 
Page 3, Col. 1 | 
Output of rubber in Malaya estab- 
lishes new record. 
Page 2, Col. 3 | 
Cigarette business in China shows 
improvement. 
Page 3, Col. 7 | 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law. Digest | 
on Page 8. 


Customs 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Coast Guard. 


‘ Page 9, Coi. 5 | 
Education 


Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
| tion states that the trend in facilities 
| for home economics education is away 
from the formal laboratory and toward | 
conditions that resemble home condi- 
tions. 

Page 1, Col. 2 
The Department of the Interior an- , 
nounces that the Government is pre- 
paring to make its annual contact by | 
boat with teachers in isolated villages 
in Alaska. 
Page 2, Col. 2 
System of parks in cities declared 
to be inadequate to meet recreational 
| needs of pecple. 


x Page 1, Col. 3 | 
Electrical Industry 


French rural electrification shows in- 
creases. 


Foodstuffs 


Tariff Commission orders cost-of-pro- 
duction inquiry on unleavened bread. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Page 6, Col. 7 





President considers actions of Ger- 
| many and France toward acceptance of 
treaty for renunciation of war are en- | 
couraging developments. 

Page 1, Col. 6 | 
Chile and Peru reach agreement to 
resume diplomatic relations after break | 
| of 18 years through meditation of Sec- 
retary of State Frank B. Kellogg. | 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Canada approves $30,000,00 water | 
| project on St. Lawrence River on con- | 
| dition none of power produced is ex- | 
ported to United States. 
Page 1, Col. 6 | 
President declared to be prepared 
to recognize stable government in 
China. Page 1, Col. 4 
| State of Tamaulipas, Mexico, pro- 
vides for construction of highway to 
| Victoria, on the Texas border. 
Page 3, Col. 6 
Chairman of House Committee on 
| Foreign Affairs to visit Paris to close 
negotiations for purchase of site for 
American embassy. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
French rural electrification shows in- 
creases, Page 6, Col. 7 
Austro-Hungarian tariff agrcement 
| to be effective July 15. 


Page 10, Col. 7 | 








of Dallas’ Greatness.” I want the things 


A. This is an editorial which I wrote. 


Q. Do these articles in these other 
papers come from you too? A. This is | 
one of the Scripps-Howard papers at Ft. 
Worth, and it states that information 
that I gave them. -They quote here be- 
low. This is a story in the Dallas News 
on the utility plant after New Years, 
which I wrote. 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
Q. That is January 1, 1928? A. Yes. 
Q. Here is one in the Times-Herald, 
August 27. 1927. A. Ves 

Q. That was yours? A. Right. 

Q. Now take tnis one a cell us 
about that. A. This is an editorial on 
the front page of the Wichita Falls 
News, calling attention to the fact that 
I had taken the position of Director. 

Q. The date? A. The date is Thurs- 

' 


j day, July 14, 1927, and an article in the 


Ft. Worth Star-Telegram, December 15, 
1927, on utilities expansion. 
Q. December 15, 1927. 

that? 

A. I wrote that. The Dallas Morning 
News, December 16, 1927, on the same 
subject, utilities plan for expansion, 
based upon information which I fur- 
nished. An editorial in the Times-Herald, 
3, 1927, which I wrote. An} 
article in the Dallas Times-Herald, Feb- | 
ruary 6, 1928, on the instrument called | 
the’ Oscillograph, the information on | 
which I furnished. An article in the 
Dallas Journal, February 27, 1928, on 
“Dangers of kite flying.” An editorial 
in the Dallas Journal, March 6, 1928, 
praising the underground system of Dal- 
las, and the editorial is based on = story 
which we furnished them, An article in 
the Times-Herald on April 13, 1928, on 
the underground wires in Dallas. Article 
in the Times-Herald of March 2, 1928, 
on the Dallas Herald Company plant. 

Q. I take it that each one of these is 


Who wrote 


written by you except where you say 
otherwise ? 7 

_A. That one was written on informa- 
tion which I presented to them. 

Q. All right. 


A. It is a Sunday feature story illus- 
trated in the Dallas Times-Herald May 
20, 1928, on load dispatcher, some of 
which I wrote. An article in Dallas 
Times-Herald of January 2, 1928, under 
the heading “Utilities officials see busy 
year for Southwestern States,” signed 
with my name. An article in the Times- 
Herald of March 4, 1928, on rural elec- 
trification, which I wrote. An article in 
the Dallas Morning News of March 4, 
1928, on rural electrification, which I 
wrote. An article in the Houston Chron- 
icle, March 4, 1928, on rural electrifica- 
tion, which I wrote. 


Q. Now if you have any other copies 
of articles that you wrote or published 
in these papers which you have testified 
about, if you will furnish them to us I | 
will put them into the record in order 
that there cannot be any wrong infer- 
ence as to exactly what is in them, and 
I think you will agree that it is better 
oe _ have the articles themselves. 

: 0. 


Q. Now I want to ask you this. I 
spoke a few minutes ago in connection 
with the hearings here that I interpreted 
your remarks to mean that some of the 
newspaper accounts of these hearings 
were poisoned. Did I understand you 
correctly? A. I used that word, yes, sir. 

Q. Did you use it to mean what I have 
just said? 

A. I used it to mean that much of the 
favorable information to the utility in- | 
dustry that has developed here does not 
get out into the press and much of the 
material used is given undue emphasis. 

Q. The statement you have made I take 





ture. 
| Highways 
| Victoria, on the Texas border. - 


|Home Economics 


| tion states that the trend in facilities | 


| tions, 


Inland Waterways 


| terior to make investigation of pro- 
| posed development of Colorado River, 


| Bureau of Mines encounters problem of 


| to be lower than in 1927. 


Antimony production of Mexico re- 
duced by about one-fourth. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
High level of production in France 
not retarded by stabilization of franc. 
Page 2, Col. 2 
Italy reduces fees for landing and 
embarking passengers at Italian ports. 
Page 2, Col. 7 | 


Gov't Personnel 


The Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service, Dr. Hugh | 
S. Cumming, elected to be a correspond- | 
ing member of the Royal Society of 
Medicine of Great Britain. 

Page 2, Col. 2 


Gov't Supplies 


Coast and Geodetic Survey announces 
awarding of equipment contracts for 
its new ship “Hydrographer.” 

Page 3, Col. 6 | 


Gov't Topical Survey | 


Agricultural Kesearch—Article by R. | 
W. Trullinger, Department of Agricul- 


Page 9, Col. 3 


State of Tamaulipas, Mexico, pro- 
vides for construction of highway to 


Page 3, Col. 6 


Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 


for home economics education js away 
from the formal laboratory and toward 
conditions that resemble home condi- 


Page 1, Col. 2 


President Coolidge, it is stated at the 
Executive Offices at Superior, Wis,. 
shortly will appoint formally the five 
specialists selected by Secretary of In- 


including Boulder Dam. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Canada approves $30,000,00 water 
power project on St. Lawrence River on 
zondition none of power produced is ex- 
ported to United States. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Iron and Steel 


Pacific Coast Experiment Station of 


preparing ferrous oxide in its work on 
determination of properties of oxides of 
metallurgically important substances. 


Page 3, Col. 6 
Labor 


Wages paid to farm laborers reported 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Lumber 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
adjusts rates on lumber and other 
classes of commodities from Pacific 
coast to destinations east of Rocky 
Mountains. 





Page 6, Col. 5 


| Manufacturers 


Tariff Commission postpones hearings 
on cost of producing window glass from 
August 1 to August 21. 

Page 6, Col. 1 


Mines and Minerals 


Pacific Coast Experiment Station of 
Bureau of Mines encounters problem of 
preparing ferrous oxide in its work on 
determination of properties of oxides of 
metallurgically important substances. 

Page 3, Col. 6 

Antimony production of Mexico re- 
duced by about one-fourth. 

Page 6, Col. 1 


National Defense 


Board of Naval and Marine Corps 
officers named to consider subject of 
pay of naval officers. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of War. 

Page 9 

Navy seeks ideas for safety devices 


for submarines. 
Page 3, Col. 7 


the proceedings of the Commission? A. 
None whatever. 

Q. I so understood it, but I wanted it 
understood if I was right about it. A. 
Exactly. 

Q. Do you know of any newspaper in | 
Texas which is owned or controlled by | 
a large owner of utility securities? 

A. No, I do not. 


Q. Do you know of any money that 
has been contributed by your committee | 
or any utility company or any utility 
stockholder, that is, any large stock- 
holder, to any senatorial campaign or 
presidential campaign since 1923? 

A. No, I do not. Whether Mr. Jesse 
Jones at Houston owns any utility stock 
I do not know. He recently bought a 
newspaper and put up considerable 
money to bring the Democratic Conven- 
tion there, but I do not know whether 
he is a utility man. 

Q. Is there any exhibit or paper that 
you want to produce that may explain 
or qualify any testimony that you have 
given here todav? 

A. I would like to read two or three 
letters from the schools showing their 
approval of our pamphlets and that we 
sent them out > -°n their request. 

Q. I do not think that we are justi- 
fied in taking the time to read the letters. 
If you will let me «-~ the letters I will 
have them marked and put into this 
public record as exhibits. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Well, I do 
not know whether it is worth while to 
put these, into the record. We are not 
trying the schools in this investigation. 
This is not an investigation of schools. 
It is an investigation of the acts of the 
utilities and the fact that it meets the 
approval of the schools does not matter. 

Mr. Jackson: I think, your Honor, these 


| municable diseases in United States. 


| Public Utilities 


| lumbia Railway, Gas & Electric Co. v. 





men who testify here day after day, the 


bs fact is they all have a great many let- | : L i 
‘it had no reference to the conduct of! ters, some of them very voluminous let- | two or three in succession, asking or 


Patents 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Cir- 
cuit, rules company has right to use 
machines it installed before competitor 
obtained reissue of patent broadened 
so as to cover the machines. (Ashland 
Fire Brick Co. v. General Refractories 
Company). 

Page 8, Col. 6 

See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Postal Service 


Equitable rate for ocean mail con- 
tract for service between Pacific coast 
ports and ports of Australia and New 
Zealand suggested to Post Office De- 
partment by Shipping Board. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Post Office Department calls atten- 
tion to rules requiring request line if 
unclaimed special envelopes are to be 
returned. 

Page 2, Col. 3 

Title of Division of Foreign Mails is 
changed to Division of International 
Postal Service. 

Page 3, Col. 3 


Public Health 


Department of Agriculture, in re- 
view of work dealing with antiseptics 
and other preparations, states that 
large field exists for uniform practises 
with regard to labeling of various gen- 
eral classes of pharmaceutical products. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

The Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service, Dr. Hugh 
S. Cumming, elected to be a corre- 
sponding member of the Royal Society 
of Medicine of Great Britain. 

Page 2, Col. 2 

Weekly review of prevalence of com- 


Page 2, Col. 7 





Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Cir- 
cuit, rules street railway corporation 
cannot be adjudicated a bankrupt. (Co- 


State of South Carolina et al.). 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Conclusion of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony on June 12 before 
the Federal Trade Commission in its 
investigation of public utilities. Wit- 
ness: William C. Grant. 
Page 7, Col. 2 | 


See Railroads and Shipping. 


Radio 


Chairman of Federal Radio Commis- 
sion suggests issuance of “probation- 
ary” licenses to some of the radio sta- 
tions appealing for renewal of broad- 
casting authority. 


Railroads 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
adjusts rates on lumber and other 
classes of commodities from Pacific 
coast to destinations east of Rocky 
Mountains. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Page 6, Col. 5 
Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thorizes Union Pacific Railroad to ac- 
quire control of Saratoga & Emcamp- 
ment Railway when taken over by Sar- 
atoga & Emcampment Valley Road. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
cancels proposed increases in class 
rates from points in Kentucky to New 
England and Pittsburgh-Buffalo ter- 
ritory. 





Page 7, Col. 1 

Georgia & Florida Railroad applies 

to Interstate Commerce Commission for 

authority to increase its issue of first 
mortgage bonds. 

Page 7, Col. 1 


Extension of time granted to Cam- 
bria and Indiana Railroad in Pennsyl- 
vania to build extension. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Permission sought by Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad to abandon coal branch 
in West Virginia. 

Page 6, Col. 6 


Partial reorganization of Bureau of 
Law of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is announced. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Interstate Commerce Commission is- 
sues order broadening scope of Balti- 
more port differential case. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


ters, requesting that these pamphlets be 
sent to the public schools. 

Commissioner McCulloch: The ques- 
tion is not whether it is sent voluntariiy 
or upon request. 

Mr. Jackson: May I make myself clear 
for a moment, in no instance has this 
Commission in its investigation per- 
mitted those or offered them in evidence. 
As we have no attorney, and this is an 
open investigation, we have not offered 
them in evidence. They are good faith 
records. Furthermore, these pamphlets 
that have gone in here day after day 
were 95 per cent of them without any 
one single reference to the question of 
government ownership under the resolu- 
tion. Now the question comes whether 
a witness who is represented by him- 
self shall be permitted to put into this 
record in an orderly way some of the 
letters showing that his cooperation with 
these schools, whether right or wrong, 
was at the instance of the schools. 

Mr. Healy: May I say just a word? 

Commissioner McCulloch: Yes. 

Mr. Healy: In the first place, Mr. 
Jackson is absolutely nae in say- 
ing that we have not put into this record 
letters from superintendents of schools 
and principals. We have over and over 
again put in letters of very much the 
same import as these commending the 
pamphlets and asking for them. 

Mr. Jackson: I never saw them. 

Mr. Healy: You are entirely mistaken 
in what you say, Mr. Jackson, in that 
respect, and so far as I am concerned 
whether it is technically admissible or 
not, I shall offer no objection to these 
letters going into the record. I do want 
to say this much, that we have shown 
in almost all instances where these peo- 
ple have sent in and asked for pamphlets 
that the request had been preceded by a 
campaign on the part of the utility bu- 
reau consisting of pamphlets, sometimes 


Rate complaints announced July 13 by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Page 6 
Rubber 


Output of rubber in Malaya estab- 
lishes new record, 
2, Col. 3 


a 


Page 
Science 


Coast and Geodetic Survey announces 
awarding of equipment contracts for 
its new ship “Hydrographer.” 

. Page 3, Col. 6 
Shipping 

Equitable rate for ocean mail con- 
tract for service between Pacific coast 
ports and ports of Australia and New 
Zealand suggested to Post Office De- 
partment by Shipping Board. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Interstate Commerce Commission is- 
sues order broadening scope of Balti- 
more port differential case. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Simplified Practices 


_Department of Agriculture, in re- 
view of work dealing with antiseptics 
and other preparations, states that 
large field exists for uniform practises 
with regard to labeling of various gen- 
eral classes of pharmaceutical products. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Acceptance of fire engine industry is 
sought of tentatively approved program 
of simplified practise in fire engine 
pumping capacities. 

Page 2, Col. 4 


Social Welfare 


System of parks in cities declared 
to be inadequate to meet recreational 
needs of people. r 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Michigan statute requires care for 

emppled children, 


Tariff 


Tariff Commission postpones hear- 
ings on cost of producing window glass 
from August 1 to August 21. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Title of Division of Foreign Mails is 
changed to Division of International 
Postal Service. 


Page 2, Col. 4 


Page 8, Col. 3 
Tariff Commission orders cost-of-pro- 
duction inquiry on unleavened bread. 


a Page 6, Col. 1 
Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals rules filing of 
bond for payment of tax does not stop 
running of statute of limitations. (Gulf 
States Steel Co. v. Commissioner). 

Page 4, Col. f 

Digest of revenue act relating to 

income taxes in force in New York in 


1927. 
Page 4, Col. 5 
Summary of decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 





Page 4, Col. 7 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 4. 


Territories 


The Department of the Interior an- 
nounces that the Government is pre- 
paring to make its annual contact by 
boat with teachers in isolated villages 


in Alaska. 
Page 2, Col. 2 
Tobacco 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
sets up exhibit of raw tobacco and 
tobacco products to show Bureau 
workers reason for classification. 

Page 1, Col. 4. 

Cigarette business in China shows 


improvement. 
Page 3, Col. 7 


W ater Power 


President Coolidge, it is stated at the 
Executive Offices at Superior, Wis,. 
shortly will appoint formally the five 
specialists selected by Secretary of In- 
terior to make investigation of pro- 
posed development of Colorado River, 
including Boulder Dam. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Canada approves $30,000,00 water 
power project on St. Lawrence River on 
zondition none of power produced is ex- 
ported to United States. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


ene 
bringing the attention of the teacher to 
the the existence of the pamphlet and 
urging them to ask for it and following 
it up in many instances by having local 
companies go to the schools and call 
their attention to it. : 

Now, I think if the Court will per- 
mit me I will ask that these be allowed 
to go in. They are few in number. 

Cimmissioner McCulloch: I want to 
say this, that of course this matter is 
of very small moment as far as this 
record is concerned, that. these letters 
go in, there being on objection, and A 
am going to let them be filed, but. it 
has been a matter here of examination 
of witnesses as to whether these things 
going into the schools were sent in vol- 
untarily by the company or whether 
they were sent in upon the invitation 
of the schools. That matter has been 
threshed out in the examination. Judge 
Healy has asked the witnesses about 
that and many of them have said it was 
sent in on invitation but I understand 
that these letters now relate merely to 
the question of approval of the action 
of the witness,or his organization in 
sending these things into the. schools. 
That may have no possible reference to 
it. You might just as well go out and 
take a census of the people and ask 
how many approve of the action in send- 
ing these things into the schools. I do 
not think I am going to permit the 
record to be encumbered hereafter by 
things of that sort: I understand these 
letters are of that character. We will 
let them go in now just to end this lit- 
tle fracas, but I am not going to have 
the, record piled up full of things that 
ean have on relevance. I have no doubt 
in the world but what there have been 
a great many things that have gone in 
here incidentally that were not rele- 
vant, but that was in the search for 

| things that were relevant. — ne 

Mr. Jackson: No technical objection 





Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 
volume. 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


PER 


PRICE 5 CENTS copy 


Rates Adjusted 
On Lumber for 


Pacific Coast 


I. C. C. Also Authorizes Low 

Tariffs on Classes and Com- __ | 

modities to Eastern @ » 
Destinations. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 

per ton-mile to be 9.56 mills for an aver- 
age haul of 241 miles. On the assump- 
tion that one-half of the expenses would 
be affected by an increase in traffic, the 
conclusion is reached that the cost of 
handling added trafhe would be 4.43. mills, 
as contrasted with earnings of 4.9 mills 
on lumber from San Francisco to Omaha, 
2,535 miles, over a route 43 per cent 
circuitous. 


In Class and Commodity Rates from 
Utah, 95 I. C. C. 417, we authorized the 
carriers to establish rates in contraven- 
tion of the fourth section from Port-- 
land, Oreg., to Ogden, Utah, and in the 
reverse direction, 1,342 miles, over a 
route 57 per cent circuitous. These rates 
included a class E rate of 51 cents, pro-- 
ducing ton-mile earnings of 7.6 mills and 
commodity rates ranging from 33.5 cents 
on coke to 63.5 cents on newsprint paper 
and yielding 5 to 9.4 mills, respectively, 

The distances to destinations in west- 
ern and southwestern territories are sub- 
stantially less than those to central ter- 
ritory. The record supports the conclu- 
sion that applicants have justified the 
departures on traffic to destinations in 
central territory when the rates are ap- 


} plied over lines or routes not more thang 


= ee > 


45 per cent longer than the short lines 
or routes, and on traffic to all other points 
as to which relief is herein found justi- 
fied when the rates are applied over lines 
or routes not more than 50 per cent 
longer than the short lines or routes. ”* 

Carriers parties to application No. 
12383 will be authorized to establish and 
maintain rates on lumber and other forest 
products, in carloads, as described in that 
application from points in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana, Alberta, and 
British Columbia, as described in Agent 
Countiss’s tariff I. C. C. No. 1104 to 
points of destination in various groups 
in central territory, as described in the 
application, the same as the rates con- 
temporaneously in effect over: other 
routes operating from and to the same 
points, but not lower than the rates pro- 
posed in the application, from and to such 
points, and to maintain higher rates to 
intermediate points in those groups in 
instances where their lines or routes ®- 
erate to a lower rated group through a 
higher rated group, subject to the limi- 
tations hereinafter set forth. 


Carriers parties to applications Nos. 
346, 348, 349, 456, 580, 584, 650, 651, 
1475, and 1575 will be authorized to con- 
tinue rates on classes and commodities 
from points of origin on the Pacific coast 
and intermediate territory, as described in 
those applications and tariffs therein 
named to destinations in transcontinental 
Groups B to H, inclusive, as defined in 
Agent Countiss’s tariffs I. C. C. Nos. 
1129, 1130, 1134, and 1135, the same as 
the corresponding rates contemporane- 
ously in effect over other routes operct- 
ing from and to the same points, but rot 
lower than the present rates from and to 
such points in such groups in instances 
where their lines or routes operate to a 
lower rated through a higher rated group, 
subject to the limitations contained in 
the following paragraph. 

Relief as outlined in the two next pre- 
ceding paragraphs will be granted upon 
the following conditions: (1) That rates 
to the intermediate points shall not ex- 
ceed rates in effect over other routes to 
the same points in the higher rated inter- 
mediate groups, (2) that the rates to 
the intermediate points shall not be in- 
creased except as hereinafter may be 
authorized by us and shall not exceed the® 
lowest combination, and (3) that it shail 
not apply in connection with rates ap- 
applicable in No. 12383 where over routes 
that are more than 45 per cent circuituos. 

In all instances where relief is granted, 
the authority to meet at more distant 
points the rates of competing lines or 
routes will be limited to rates that are 
not lower than those at present in ef- 
fect, or proposed in application No.12383, 
over the said lines or routes from or to 
the said more distant points. 

Except to the extent herein specified 
and except as relief has heretofore been 
authorized by our permanent orders, all 
other and further relief prayed by the 
applications considered in this proceeding 
will be denied. All relief previously au- 
thorized by us which conflicts in any way 
with the findings herein will be rescinded. 


Austro-Hungarian Tariff 
To Be Effective July 15 


The Austro-Hungarian supplementary 
tariff agreement goes into effect on July 
15, according to a radiogram to the De- 
partment of Commerce from Commercial 
Attache H. L. Groves, Vienna, made pub- 
lic in a report July 13. The full text of 
the report follows: 

This agreement introduces the follow- 
ing Austrian conventional rates, all ¢ 
gold crowns per 100 kilos (former rate @ 
in parentheses): : 

On wheat, rye and barley grains, 2 
(formerly varying sliding scale duty)5 
on flour, 5 (varying sliding scale duty); 
on canned tomatoes, 25 (30); and on 
green beans and peas, 38 (45). i 

The new rate on flour is a flat rate 
and not, as previously, applied as a sur- 
charge to the duty of the respective 
grain, 

The United States has most-favored- 
nation arrangements with both Austria 
and Hungary. 
has been raised in this whole hearing 
and perhaps hundreds of documents that 
did not come within a thousand mile¥ 
of the limit of the proceeding were 
received. 

(Whereupon, at 4.30 o’clock p. m., 
an adjournment was taken for the furs 
ther taking of testimony in this causé 
until 10 o’clock a. m. Wednesday, June 
13, 1928.) . : 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony before the Federal Trade 

Commission in its investigation of 

public utilities will be continued in 

the issue of July 16. 
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